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| The Desert 
CALLING 


PART ONE Beginning an exciting mystery serial 
Pe= STRONG stood be- all stern and drawnlike, and 





fore the fireplace, star- Set in the canyons of picturesque you a mite of rumpled white 


ing unseeingly across the clothes in his arms howling 


stately room in an attitude of Arizona, by the author of “Bright fit to burst your poor little 





| strained listening. One hand : windpipe. Oh, you weren't a 

| was pressed rome a sudden Lagoon, 4 “Where Is Sylvia?”’, The ons. oe that ode, Miss 

pulse beating in her throat, : = Pam, nor yet a cheerful one. 

| and her gray eyes—which Wind from Spain, and other books But he says, sort of quick and 

wis | had an odd trick of turning sharp, like the words hurt 


green in high moments— MARGUERITE ASPINWALL him, “Whatever you call her, 


glowed like sea water. don’t let it be—Rosalie.’ 
She was a little thing, slim For Rosalie had been her 

| but compactly built. As she stood there mother’s name. 
in that pose of alert waiting, she carried Mrs. Westerleigh, white-faced and grim 
her square shoulders and the bright in her own grief, had acquiesced with a 
flame of her red head beautifully, with nod. “What then?” she had asked. 
a kind of careless poise surprising in a “Why not Pamela for you?” her father 
schoolgirl. had said. ‘‘Perhaps she will grow up to be 

Pam was short for “Pamela Wester- a credit to you.” 
leigh.” She had been named for the Pam had been four, the last time her 
rather formidable grandmother who had father had come back to Chicago, and 
taken her in—a very red, week-old, though she tried to make herself believe 
motherless baby—when her bewildered she remembered that visit, she 
young father had brought her in knew in her heart it was still 
despair to the huge, ugly Victorian just Nana’s descriptions 
house on Chicago's Lake Shore of it. 
Drive, her mother’s girlhood In these last eleven 
home. years Charles Strong 

Pam often felt she must con- had been in many of 
sciously remember that scene the unknown, danger- 
of her arrival in this very room ous places on the 
—though that was manifestly globe, that aren't even 
impossible. But Nana, who marked on the maps. 
had been Gran’s English maid In his infrequent let- 
and after that eventful day ters—which read like 
Pam’s nurse, had so often de- pages out of his own 
scribed it to her, it was no est-seller books and 
wonder it seemed familiar. so made up in inter- 

Pam’s father had made only est what they lacked 
one stipulation before he left in numbers—he al- 
her—standing there, as Nana ways began quite casu- 
had put it, “Just like a stone ally, “Dear Young- 
statue, Miss Pam, with his face PAM STOOD IN AN ATTITUDE OF STRAINED LISTENING ster.” Not Pamela, 
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SHE HAD THE FUN OF CHOOSING HER OWN CLOTHES—TRIM RIDING JODHPURS, WOOLLY SWEATERS, AND SPORT SKIRTS 


nor Pam, nor “Dear Daughter.’’ And he never signed him- 
self “Your affectionate father,” or “Daddy,” as her school 
friends’ fathers did. Just, a little stiltedly, ‘“Affectionately, 
Charles Strong’’—as if he were a trifle self-conscious about 
his relationship to a practically unknown daughter. 

She had every letter he had ever written her, locked away 
in the red-lacquer Chinese box he had sent her on her eighth 
birthday. The box smelled of sandalwood and spice and 
other less familiar Oriental perfumes, and it was one of 
Pam's most prized possessions. It didn’t lock with a key, at 
all, but was fastened by a cunning, secret spring hidden 
in the intricacies of its carvings. 

There were other gifts, equally cherished and unusual, 
which had come, with cane regularity, on birthdays and 
Christmases down the years. Such as a beaten silver bracelet 
from India, with a gay little chime of bells. (The card with 
it had said the Nautch dancing girls wore them.) A small 
metal mirror, set in semi-precious stones as colorful as glass 
balls on a Christmas tree. And last birthday when she was 
fifteen, a high gold comb for her hair, from Algiers. 

For her earlier birthdays there had been dolls from 


strange, exciting-sounding countries, dressed in the beautiful 
or freakish costumes the natives wore, and with funny, star- 
ing eyes which always looked, to Pam, as if they could tell 
her the same sort of thrilling things that were in her father's 
letters, if she herself were only a little quicker at understand- 
ing. 

The first time her stumbling fingers had labored with the 
printing of a letter of thanks, Pam had shocked both Gran 
and Nana by beginning, as a matter of course, “Dear 
Charles.” 

That was how he signed his letters. That was his name. 
Very well, then—Dear Charles. 

She had wept, wrathfully, when Gran had decreed a con- 
ventional “Dear Papa,” and had refused to erase the offend- 
ing familiarity. In the end, because the struggle was so long- 
drawn-out, the smeared little note had: gone as it was orig- 
inally written. And after that the subject was never revived 
again. Pam continued to write to, and think of, her father 
companionably as Charles. He was so different from other 
girls’ fathers, it was fitting he should be addressed in quite 
a different fashion. 
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Illustrated by MONTE CREWS 


Now she stiffened to a more rigid attention. Outside, 
above the usual traffic noises of the Drive, her quick ears had 
caught the sound of a car stopping. There followed the 
sharp slam of a door, and then the muted peal of the front 
door bell ringing. 

‘He's here,” she whispered. “Charles is ere.” 

Abruptly Pam was conscious of a lump in her throat. Her 
eyes dropped from the window to the sober black frock she 
wore, and then lifted to study the big room about her. It 
was not an appealing room—it was too pretentious, too 
crowded, too impersonal to seem like a home on which 
happy, light-hearted family routine had left a living imprint. 
Strangely enough, Gran herself had always seemed, somehow, 
like this room, a little overpowering and impersonal and 
remote. 

Pam had wept bitterly, in genuine grief, when Gran 
had died in her sleep, six weeks ago. Now she realized that, 
even in the first shock of her sorrow, she had not felt the 
irrevocable certainty of loss as definitely as she did at this 
moment. Listening to the muffled peal of the door bell, she 
knew, in a flash of understanding, that a chapter of her ac- 
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% Thanks are due to the R. H. Macy Co. for per- 


mission to reproduce the Macy Riding Shop as a 


aad background for the illustration on these two pages 


customed life was ended forever—and a new life begun. 

Her father had been somewhere in Java when the 
cable sent by Mr. Duke, the lawyer, announcing Gran’s 
death, had reached him after a series of forwardings. 
He had cabled back that he was returning at once, and 
later—only a week ago—a second message had come, 
this time from San Francisco. It said only: 


““ARRIVE SATURDAY AFTERNOON ABOUT FOUR. 
WILL COME DIRECTLY TO HOUSE. PACK STURDY 
CLOTHES FOR LONG TRIP. HAVE SEVERAL SUR- 
PRISES FOR YOU. LOVE AND MUCH SYMPATHY. 

CHARLES STRONG.” 


Pam had speculated tensely about that “long trip” 
and the “‘surprises,”” as well as the necessity for pack- 
ing sturdy clothes. To what thrilling, unknown port 
was he heading now? And was he actually planning 
to take her with him—to let her be part of that world 
of enchantment and adventure his letters had created 
for her over so many years ? 

She could hear a confused murmur of voices follow- 
ing the opening of the front door. She recognized old 
John’s gentle, eager tones and then a strongly resonant 
voice, deep and warm, answering. That—why, that 
must be Charles. And strangely, Pam knew that voice 
sounded exactly as she had expected it to, as familiar 
as if she had heard it every day of her life. 

Relief flowed through her and she took a step for- 
ward, only to halt at the sound of a woman’s laugh. A 
pleasant laugh, low-pitched and friendly. The sound 
of the laugh was followed by footsteps down the hall, 
and a moment later three people stood in the doorway. 
One was a tall man with vide shoulders and the slim 
hips of a tennis player. His hair, which was inclined 
to kink into crisp, short curls, probably had been once 
the same flame-red as Pam’s own, but was now bleached 
by tropic suns to a sandy hue. His eyes were blue, very 
bright and steady, and his lean, square-chinned face 
had been burned to a smooth, even brown by the same 
tropic suns that had faded his hair. 

Beside him stood a woman in trimly tailored tweeds, 
with a small felt hat cocked smartly over wavy brown 
hair. She was not very tall or robust looking, but her 
thin face was interesting and warm, and her hazel eyes, 
when they met Pam’s, were gay and friendly. 

The third person in the group was a boy who looked 
as if he might be sixteen or a little older. He was brown and 
slender, with a plain, sensitive face, and Pam's first impres- 
sion of him was that he was shy, and trying sullenly not to 
show it. 

She gazed helplessly at the trio before her. The man was, 
of course, Charles. As with the sound of his voice, she was 
instantly certain that this was the way she had expected him 
to look. Of course he had sent her snapshots from time to 
time, and there were the newspaper pictures whenever one of 
his expeditions did something new and spectacular. She had 
had some idea of his features, though not of his coloring— 
but for the two with him, her bewildered brain had not even 
a guess. 

Then the man took a long stride toward her, and Pam 
suddenly found her head bumped unceremoniously against 
his shoulder in a rough bear's hug. 

“Hello, Youngster,” Charles said, as casually as if they 
had met after a brief shopping trip down town instead of an 
absence of eleven years. He held her off with his strong 
arm, and studied her with approving eyes. “You've grown 
up .quite a girl,” he said. “And (Continued on page 36) 








PANORAMA VIEW OF GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARK 
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CANYON 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 
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the upland forest in northern Arizona, headed for the 

Grand Canyon. Our old roadster rattled with noisy 
energy, but it held everything which my husband, an artist, 
and I, a writer, needed for the summer. We were gathering 
material for a travel book on the deserts and the mountains 
of the West, and the back of our car was stuffed with tubes 
of oil paint, canvases, sketch pads, a portable typewriter, and 
a camping outfit selected to fit into a small space. 

There was a gasoline cook stove, too, which we fueled 
from the car tank, a trusty skillet, a soot-blackened coffee pot 
(a veteran which had lost its handle on a previous trip), a 
stew pot, a minimum of dishes, two folding army cots, with 
blankets, and a knapsack of old clothes. A stout army tent 
and a green chuck box were strapped to our trunk rack. The 
tent poles lay along the running board, beside the extra cans 
of gasoline which we carried for side trips. 

With a compass on our windshield and also a thermometer, 
and a desert water bag and a five gallon water can dangling 
behind, we felt quite self-sufficient when we came to the 
gateway of the Grand Canyon National Park. 

From the stories which we had heard about the size and 
grandeur of the gorge, we rather expected to see it from a 
distance. But at the Park center, there was no sign of a can- 
yon. We questioned a Ranger. “Keep straight ahead,” he 
said. ““You can't miss it.” 

And there it was, suddenly, in front of us. It was as if 
the earth had split asunder before our very eyes. First there 
was flat land. Then there was THE CANYON. A mile below, 
the Colorado River was lost in mist. Ten miles away, there 


ik WAS a hot day in July when we drove along through 
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CLOUDS HOVER OVER THE SOUTH RIM OF THE CANYON 


was the further canyon rim. It was sunset and the slanting 
rays played on the maze of colored rock walls which turned 
from the central gorge. There seemed to be before us a sea 
of —_ of mist-bathed cliffs of light and darkness, of col- 
ored pinnacles created in a fairy tale. 

As we stared with unbelieving eyes at the spectacle, there 
floated through my mind the astounding geological story of 
the making of this gorge, and of the rocks within it. The 
spot where we were standing, thousands of feet above sea 
level, had once been under water. Fish had once been swim- 
ming where now we walked. Ancient shellfish had lain 
among sponges and sea coral. Strange animals had walked 
upon the shores of a forgotten sea, had lived and gone, leav- 
ing behind them their footprints in the ooze that turned 
to stone. 

Looking back in time, millions of years, the geologists tell 
us that where the plateau is to-day there were great moun- 
tains. These mountains were further uplifted by the intrusion 
of igneous rocks. Then this whole mass of alpine country 
was eroded, probably by the action of streams and general 
weathering, to a flat plain. The plain was submerged under 
an inland sea. Imagine the incredible span of time required 
for such an event to take place! Imagine, if you can, the 
leveling of the Swiss Alps by erosion, for that would be 
comparable to the erosion of the mountains which had once 
stood on this canyon land. 





» 




















There followed cycles of upheaval, and subsequent erosion 
of some of the formations, and immersion under water. The 
final upthrust created the present plateau, seven to nine thou- 
sand feet in elevation, where we stood looking at the vast 
canyon of the Colorado River. To geologists, accustomed to 
considering time in terms of the ages, the making of the 
canyon took only a short period. But the work that the river 
has done, as canyon cutter, is colossal to behold. It has duga 
bed a mile deep in the earth, and it is still working—the 
gradient of the canyon bottom is still steep. 

The climate within the gorge is arid, and therefore the 
rocks exposed by the river lie bare. You can see rocks, some 
of which were formed before life is thought to have existed 
in the world. There are masses of the oldest rocks known, 
the Archean. Three other of the great geological systems are 
represented, and caught within these strong tombs lie the 
fossil evidences of life millions of years ago. 

When we first saw the gigantic gorge, we found ourselves 
unable to look at its vastness for more than a short time. 
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ONE MAY FLY OVER SHIVA TEMPLE OR WOTAN'S THRONE 


This first of a@ series of articles 
on our National Playgrounds tells 
the history of that colossal canyon 
where millions of years of earth’s 
story ave exposed before one’s eyes 


RIGHT, CENTER: THE 
AUTHOR PREPARES A 
CAMPFIRE MEAL IN A 
JIFFY. RIGHT: MIST- 
BATHED CLIFFS LIKE 
COLORED PINNACLES 
CREATED IN A FAIRY 
TALE. FAR RIGHT: MAN 
SEEMS PUNY BEFORE 
THE VASTNESS OF A 
MILE-DEEP GORGE 


Stunned by its incredible depth, we turned away and went to 
have a cup of coffee at the El Tovar, a hotel placed on the 
canyon’s very brink, with its front windows looking dizzily 
into the yawning depths. Then we went back to the camp 
grounds. After that first look at the immensity of space and 
exposed eons of time, it was comforting to go about doing 
homely things, like frying bacon and drawing water from 
the spigots provided by the park authorities and pitching our 
tent under the sweet-smelling pifion trees. It was comforting, 
too, to watch the little campfires burst out in the coming dusk, 
and then see the flare of the community bonfire, where soon 
all the campers would gather to listen to the Park Ranger tell 
about the history of the place. 

It was our Rough Rider President, Theodore Roosevelt, 
who first set aside this wonder spot so that it would not be 
exploited by a few individuals. He thought it should belong 
to you and me and all of the American people, and he pro- 
claimed the area a National Monument in the year 1908. In 
1919 this area of 1009 square miles of canyon, winding river, 
and marvelous scenic beauty was proclaimed a National Park. 

That night, as we went to sleep with the hum of insects 
buzzing in our ears, we could not help but wonder what im- 
pression the sight of the Grand Canyon made upon the first 
white man who saw it, the ‘‘good knight” Don Garcia Lopez 
de Cardenas. In the year 1540 Don Lopez accompanied 
Coronado on his exploration trip into the New World. When 
the expedition started from Compostella, in what is now the 
Republic of Mexico, the men were a gallant looking lot. 
Don Lépez was dressed in polished mail. His horse was 


A GUIDE POINTS 
OUT SOME OF 
THE FANTASTIC 
ROCK FORMA- 
TIONS THAT ARE 
OLDER THAN 
TIME, TO A 
GROUP OF TOUR- 
IST RIDERS 
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draped with a colored blanket, and the harness was studded 
with silver trimmings. As his mount stamped and snorted 
and jingled the armor, the jaunty cavalier surveyed the foot 
soldiers who trailed behind, armed with arquebuses, swords, 
crossbows, and shields. With them came pack mules, a thou- 
sand horses, herds of cattle, goats, pigs, sheep. What must 
have been the thoughts of Don Lopez as he glanced over this 
formidable array of men and animals, and let his eyes rest 
upon the hundred Indian allies bedecked with scarlet, yellow, 
and green parrot feathers on their heads, and war paint on 
their naked bodies ? 

He was surely not thinking of the great scenic wonders of 
the country he was about to explore, because the minds of the 
Spaniards were then taken up with covetous thoughts of the 
golden plates which even the commonest of the Indians to 
the north used in serving their food—or so the Indian scouts 
had led the white men to believe. 

When Don Lépez reached the Zuni Indian pueblo, he dis- 
covered that these tales were false. The native people were 
not rich, nor were they friendly to the conquering Spaniards. 
They would have killed Coronado, the a, if Don Lopez 
had not “‘bestrode him like a good knight, shielded him, and 
dragged him to safety.” 

While Coronado rested from the combat, the ‘good 
knight’’ and twelve men went to see a great river which the 
Indians said was flowing between red walls. Don Lopez was 
therefore the first white man to gaze upon the Grand Canyon, 
and this is the description which he left us, through the 
historian of the expedition, Castafieda: “After they had gone 
twenty days’ march they came to the banks of a river, which 
are so high that from the edge of one bank to the other 
appeared to be three or four leagues in the air. They spent 
three days on this bank looking for a passage down to the 
river, which looked from above as if the water were six feet 
across, although the Indians said it was half a league wide. 
It was impossible to descend.” 

The Spaniards who went part way down swore that the 
rocks, which looked no bigger than a man from above, were 
“bigger than the great tower of Seville.” (The famous bell!- 
tower in the cathedral of Seville in Spain is two-hundred and 
seventy-five feet high.) 

But if the first Spaniards found it impossible to reach the 
bottom of the canyon, the Indians had a way. The present 
trail from the south rim follows their old path. In the morn- 
ing we were ready to take this trail. 

After breakfast we found the mule train assembling at 
the top of Bright Angel Trail—ten big, stolid mules. The 
visitors were climbing on their backs. I say “climbing” be- 
cause there were people in the party who had not ridden 
before, and the guide, dressed in regulation cowboy chaps 
and ten gallon Stetson, was looking rather grim. One woman 
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was trying to get on her mule from the right-hand side. 
However the mule did not object, and soon everyone was 
mounted. 

We were given packages of lunch to put in our saddle 
bags. The cowboy guide led off and, single file, we strung 
out behind him, and down we went to Bright Angel Trail. 
We all felt fine. The morning air was cool, and we were 
rested and full of energy. As we made our first turn, and 
passed under a little house which clung like a barnacle prac- 
tically on the edge of nothing, we heard a feminine voice 
say, “Lock frightened, please !”’ 

We stopped our mules and looked up to see a woman 
pointing a camera lens in our faces. Click went the shutter. 

“Your pictures will be developed when you get back,” said 
the woman and we realized that the little house was a photog- 
raphy shop, strategically located. 

We were not frightened then, but several of us were to 
be so before we saw the pictures which the lady photographer 
had snapped. Seven miles of trail lay ahead of us before we 
would reach the canyon bottom. The trail has been improved 
since the Indians used it, but it is still extremely narrow. 

Down, down, into the earth chasm we went. The way was 
so steep that it always seemed to be beneath rather than ahead 
of us; and the trail twisted so that, often, the head mule 
would be going one .way and the hind mule another. We 
were like ants crawling down a corkscrew, and soon we were 
threading an edge of sheer cliff wall which seemed to drop 
away thousands of feet, straight down into emptiness. Each 
one of us tried to make his or her mule stay close to the solid 
canyon walls, away from the drop-otts. 

The guide turned in his saddle and grinned at us. “Don’t 
let them mules fall off,” he said. “I've got to account for all 
ten critters when I get back.” 

We were later told that never has a canyon mule been lost 
over the trail’s edge. However, the very thought made us 
all shudder. 

As we went further down into the earth, the weather 
turned suddenly hot. We were going lower in altitude, and 
the sun was blazing in the sky. (Continued on page 45) 


WINDING UP FROM THE BOTTOM OF THE CANYON ALONG THE 
BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL ON MULEBACK, A TORTUOUS, BREATH- 
TAKING, BUT REWARDING TRIP. LEFT: LOOKING FROM THE 
SOUTH RIM OF KARTH’S SCENIC WONDER, THE GRAND CANYON 
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CAROL 


Carol dreaded Hildegarde’s reaction | 
to her drab prairie home, but Hilde- 


garde’s eyes taught her own to see 


her family with new perspective 


the little farmhouse seemed to huddle like a solitary, 

frightened sheep beneath the lee of the hill. Carol Boyd, 
lifting the flapping curtain of the old station wagon, the 
better to see her home as it must appear to her guest, thought 
it would not have seemed quite so weather-beaten and lonely 
if her father could have used better paint when renovating it 
last summer. But always it was a question of expense, of 
making things do until better times, she remembered with 
dissatisfaction. Then, with Frank, the hired man, at the 
wheel, the station wagon rattled down over the prairie slope 
and into the farmyard. 

“Well, we're here,” said Carol rather inanely to the girl 
beside her. She tugged with stiff, cold fingers at the car 
door. “I should think Dad or you could have done some- 
thing about this lock, Frank,” she added impatiently. 

“We will, soon’s we get time,” answered Frank, not offer- 
ing to help with Hildegarde’s suitcase. 

Carol jerked the case out of the car and stalked toward the 
bare, windswept front porch, followed by her guest. ‘When 
will Dad and Frank take time to mend anything around here 
if not now, in winter?” she thought. In summer they never 
seemed to get ahead of the everlasting farm work, except 
when they worked at night, by lantern light, as Dad had in 
painting the house. 

“Frozen ?’’ she asked aloud of Hildegarde. 

“Not exactly dying with the heat,”” laughed the other, try- 
ing to control her chattering teeth. 

“You might have been warmer if the curtains on that 
station wagon hadn't been so full of holes, and hadn't flapped 
so in the wind,” remarked Carol. She opened the door. 
“Now run through this arctic zone we call the front hall— 
there’s a fire in the living-room stove.” 


I: THE gaunt February landscape, that Saturday morning, 
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HILDEGARDE 


At least the living room would be cozy and as neat as her 
broom and dustcloth could make it before she had driven 
into town with Frank to meet Hildegarde’s train, she reflected. 
But her first hasty glance, as she crossed its threshold, told 
her that Timmy and his toys had changed its orderliness 
into turmoil. 

“Timmy Boyd!” she began wrathfully, and stopped. Oh, 
what was the use? She just shouldn't have asked Hildegarde 
Horton to visit her, in spite of Mother's saying that she knew 
the daughter of her own old schoolmate would enjoy coming 
down to the farm. Although Mother had been entertained 
in the Hortons’ luxurious home in Des Moines during the 
State Fair Week, with Timmy and Carol herself, she simply 
didn’t realize what a shock it must be to Hildegarde to see 
how poor people like the Boyds had had to exist since mov- 
ing out to Iowa. A swift vision rose before Carol of the 
other girl’s spacious bedroom, of quiet, efficient servants 
picking up wraps, serving meals. What would Mrs. Horton 
say when her daughter told her that the Boyds ate in the 
kitchen because there was no dining room in the crowded 
little farmhouse? She could imagine the expression which 
would settle upon Mrs. Horton's face when, home again, 
Hildegarde would describe her awful week-end visit. What 
difference did it maké that Mrs. Horton had visited the 
Boyds’ own lovely home back East, before they had lost 
everything in the depression? It was now that counted! 

The next instant Carol's heart sank still lower for, in un- 
happy contrast to Hildegarde’s smartly garbed, dignified 
mother, Mrs. Boyd appeared from the adjacent kitchen, her 
skirts pinned back, her hair flying untidily, and a soapy mop 
clutched in her water-reddened hands. 

“Back so soon, dear? Why, I didn’t expect you until din- 
ner time!" exclaimed Mrs. Boyd, her tone aghast. She sent 
a swift glance toward the clock ticking upon its home-made 
shelf behind the big round stove. 

Carol stiffened. Mother knew that Hildegarde had writ- 
ten about a choice of two trains, that there had been a possi- 
bility of her arriving upon the earlier one. Why, then, 
wasn't she ready, dressed in the best she had? But before 
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she could open her lips to answer, Mrs. Boyd had turned 
to welcome the newcomer. 

“My dear, how happy we are to have you here,” she said 
with cordiality. 

“And how glad I am to be here!” responded Hildegarde, 
moving forward impulsively to kiss her. 

A pang struck Carol as she gazed at her guest's slim, fur- 
ng figure. It would be easy to echo graciousness, to be 
poised and charming in clothes like those ! 

“Luncheon ready, Mother?” she inquired pointedly. Then, 
suddenly, she became aware of an acrid odor of something 
burning. ‘What on earth is that terrible cindery smell? You 
get it as soon as you step inside!” 

Mrs. Boyd laughed. ‘My cake for the church supper to- 
night! Burned to a crisp while I was telephoning to Mrs. 
Bennett about the supper. No,” she interrupted herself to 
answer her daughter, “dinner isn’t quite ready yet. That tele- 
phone call set me back in cleaning the kitchen, too.”” Her 
face clouded as her glance followed Carol's to the corner 
where, amid blocks and picture books, Hildegarde was 
kneeling to greet Timmy. “I'm sorry about his mussing up 
the living room after you had straightened it so nicely, dear,” 
she added, her tone apologetic. ‘But I had to get the little 
fellow out of the kitchen so I could mop it, and it was warm 
in here for him.” 

“Couldn't he have taken his toys and played upstairs?” 
Carol asked, frowning. 

Mrs. Boyd shook her head. “Too cold for him, after his 
bout with croup last week. No, this room was the cnly place 
for him, Carol.” 

“Oh, all right—only I did want at least one spot decent 
for Hildegarde in this horrid little house of ours,” replied 
the girl under her breath. 

As soon as she had said it she was sorry, for keen hurt 
showed a fleeting instant in her mcther’s eyes. Then Hilde- 
garde, having made no headway with Timmy, rose to her 
feet. 

“There's gratitude for you!” she chuckled. “I spent 
torturing hours dragging Timmy Boyd around the Fair 
grounds last summer, while my feet hurt, and now he won't 
even speak to me!’ She struck an attitude of mock despair. 
“No, don’t tell me it’s bashfulness. It’s just brutal indiffer- 
ence. Men are all alike!” 

Carol joined in the laughter, but her depression was in- 
creased for now a tinge of remorse had been added to it 
as she remembered with what cagerness her mother had 
joined in her plans for this visit. Then Timmy's high treble 
broke into his sister's thoughts. 

“I will so speak to you,” he said to Hildegarde, peeping at 
her from behind chubby hands. “You buyed me ice 
cream cones at the Fair. I'd like one now.” 

“Mercy, in weather like this?’ remonstrated Hilde- 
garde with a shiver. 

“Oh, my dear, you're cold, aren't you?” said Mrs. 
Boyd at once. “Come on over to the stove! Better 
still, take her upstairs, Carol, and let her freshen up a 
bit while I hurry dinner. Warm food will be the 
thing!” 

Freshen up! And dinner, instead of luncheon! Carol's 
lips curled. It was bad enough to have to live out here 
on the prairies, without Mother's lapsing into all the 
farm expressions. 

Thoroughly ill-tempered by now, Carol had to make 
an effort to appear cheerful while Hildegarde unpacked 
her expensive little monogrammed bag and hung her 
dainty possessions away in the closet. And down in the 
big farm kitchen, Carol's depression returned threefold. 
Never had the place seemed so steamy and noisy. True, 
there was a clean white cloth on the table, and her moth- 
er had brought out her best china and silver. But 
there was a darned patch in the cloth at Hildegarde’s 
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chair, and the best china did not go with Frank's over- 
alls, or with his red, good-natured face as he slid clumsily 
into his seat. His very presence at the table was a sore point 
with Carol. When she had asked that he be served separately, 
her mother had firmly refused. 

“Why not?’ the girl had persisted. “He's only a hired 
man, Mother.” 

“He's been your father’s and my good friend ever since we 
came West,’ Mrs. Boyd had answered. ‘Neither of us knew 
anything about farm life, Carol. Besides, he is the nephew 
of a kind neighbor.” 

Now Carol flopped somewhat sullenly into her own chair 
while, in his courtly fashion, Mr. Boyd assisted Hildegarde 
to be seated and, small as he was, Timmy did the same for 
his mother. 

Instead of the creamed chicken and hot biscuits that Mrs. 
Boyd had promised to serve, the meal was a hastily prepared 
one of salt pork, scrambled eggs, and warmed-over turnips, 
with crullers instead of delicious apple pie for dessert. It 
was horrid, decided Carol, pushing food listlessly about on 
her plate. 

After Frank had gulped down his last cup of coffee, he 
scraped back his chair with a muttered ‘S’cuse me,” and 
stood up. “Guess we'd better be gittin’ back to them sick 
cows of ours, Mr. Boyd,” he urged. 

Her father put down his napkin at once and rose with a 
hasty nod. 

“Sick cows?” inquired Hildegarde, as soon as the men 
had departed. She turned to Carol. ‘‘Let’s go out to the cow 
barn and see how the poor beasts are.” 

The other stared at her. “You can’t be serious, Hilda!” 

“But I am,” protested Hildegarde. “I like animals. In 
fact, I like anything that has to do with a farm. Granny has 
a farm, you know, and I mean to take an agricultural course 
at college so that I can run it for her some day. She’s prom- 
ised me the job.” 

“What a queer ambition,” drawled Carol. 

Mrs. Boyd intervened. “Not at all. I think it ought to 
be most interesting, Hildegarde. Now don’t bother with 
the dishes, girls. Just run along! As soon as I put Timmy 
to bed for a nap—he's going to stay up late tonight for that 
church  supper—I'Il 
make another cake to 
take with me, and then 
clear away everything 
together.” 

Thus dismissed, the 
girls bundled them- 
selves into warm cloth- 
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ing, and Carol reluctantly accompanied her guest out of 
doors. Once arrived inside the big, clean stock barn, fra- 
grant with its smell of fresh hay, she found herself oddly 
interested in watching men and beasts, however. Time flew, 
and it seemed impossible that the short wintry afternoon had 
vanished when Timmy was sent to call them all back to the 
house. 

“That was fun!” cried Hildegarde, drawing a long breath 
of icy air into her lungs as they tramped across the frozen 
ground. “Frank is simply a wizard in veterinary work, 
isn't he?” 

“Um, I s’pose so.” Carol’s tone was noncommittal. Yet 
it had been thrilling when one of the sick cows, down for 
hours, had staggered to her feet and Frank had pronounced 
all the others out of danger. 

But later, at the supper held in the basement of the little 
country church, Carol kept gazing in puzzled wonder at 
Hildegarde. Was the latter really enjoying the hit-or-miss 
meal, consisting of great platters of sliced ham and mounds 
of crusty bread and homemade pickles, eaten to the ac- 
companiment of guffaws of laughter of hearty mannered 
country folk? Or was she merely giving a good imitation of 
polite enjoyment ? 

Then, after supper, Carol came upon her chum, Laura 

Bennett, and her guest talking animatedly together. 
Poor Laura looked hopelessly plain and fat beside 
Hildegarde, but neither girl seemed aware of any dif- 
ference as they discussed amateur plays and puppet 
plays which both had directed, it appeared. 

“Well, I've got to go back to the stage now.”” Laura 








THE GIRLS MADE FUDGE, LAUGHED TOGETHER, AND 
HAD FUN AS ONLY GIRLS CAN WHEN THERE IS A 
STORM OUTSIDE AND COZY WARMTH WITHIN 
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glanced at the platform which had been curtained off at one 
end of the basement, and before which, when the board 
tables had been cleared away, long rows of chairs had been 
placed. Fond mothers and fathers were already taking their 
places in the chairs. ‘We're giving a fairy play, and that 
naughty little Billy Larkin is sure to be up to some mischief 
if you don’t watch him every moment.” 

The next instant there was a childish scream from behind 
the curtain. Loud and frantic, it rose above the clamor of 
voices and laughter. “Laura! Laura, come quick! Fire!” 

Such genuine fright was in the shriek that those in the 
audience who had seated themselves started to their feet. 
Laura turned and dashed for the platform, and Carol felt 
herself thrown roughly aside by someone's swift passing, 
saw Hildegarde stagger as she, too, was shoved against the 
wall in the wild stampede which followed. 

As in a nightmare, Carol's feet seemed to become leaden, 
too heavy to move. She could only stand and stare helplessly 
at the curtained platform, perceiving with horror that the 
curtain was already blazing. 

A woman's voice rang out. “We'll all be burned! This 
wooden building will burn like tinder. Let's get out! Let 
me out!”’ 

And at once the stampede which had been headed toward 
the platform started 
back toward the nar- 
row basement stairs. 
Shouts and screams 
filled the smoky air as 
the crowd surged in 
Carol's direction. 

Then Frank leaped 
upon the platform, 
tore down the burn- 
ing curtain and stamp- 
(Continued on page 32) 





This BUSINESS of 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


S SHARP as a print by Harold 
A Corsini, the picture of a 
young girl curled in a big 
armchair on a certain Christmas 
morning long ago remains in my 
memory. Beside her on the floor, 
forgotten, are piled the books and 
silk hose, the undies, and all the 
folderol supposed to be indispen- 
sable to a girl's Christmas. Clasped 
in her hands is a small, dull black 
box and she sits entranced, explor- 
ing it with happy eyes and careful NOTICE THE CLOUDS IN THIS FINE SHOT BY LARRY JUNE 
fingers. For this is the most longed 
for, the most prized gift—her first 
camera, 3 > ; 
When she turns it this way and If Jou re Casting longing eyes at 
that, such lovely, minute pictures é 
“HONEST GEORGE,” A PoR- slide across the ground glass of the photography aS a possible Career, 
a ee on nee finder in the top that she is breath- 
less with their charm—the lighted , ; ; 1c TM 
tree, the window framing a snowy birch outside, the cat yr Hl find lots of help hd this en 
arching his back in the opposite chair. She sighs with deep . i h 
contentment as she finds the face of each member of her forming article y one who knows 
family in the small, enchanted space. 


The book of directions must be pored over now, its curious — MARGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND ~~ 
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language sliding unrecorded across her mind as the unrecorded 
pictures slid across the finder a few moments before. But 
there are diagrams to study, the actual parts to compare with 
the pictured parts—and the directions begin to make sense, 
the curious language to become understandable. She opens 
up the back of her camera and studies the mechanism. She 
recognizes the lens, the shutter, the shutter release. She sets 
the shutter on bv/b, on time, on instantaneous and watches 
what happens as she clicks the release. She even hunts up 
a bit of ground glass in her father’s tool kit, and sets it with 
strips of adhesive in the opened back as the book suggests. 
Now she can compose larger pictures than the little finder 
shows. Through the window the 
scene of snow and trees lit by 
the morning sun is sharp and 
vivid, though minute, in the 
glass; inside, the plants and the 
window sill and window frame 
are blurred and indefinite. Why ? 
She steps back and back. The 
window and its objects grow 
sharp: each leaf of each plant, 
each decorated pot, stands out 
sharply on the ground glass. 
Further back the window frame 
shrinks, the plants become tiny 
“TO MAKE IT GO, DRINK MILK!” 
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objects in a vast waste of darkened ground glass. Why? She 
steps forward again and the window grows clearer, larger, 
larger, until—everything on the sill, and the frame and all 
its parts blur into a cottony fuzz. Why ? 

She pores again over the book of directions for using her 
camera, learning more and more—and still not a picture 
taken. But later that afternoon when she loads the camera, 
when she is at last ready to take pictures, she does it with 
assurance of how to use this sensitive tool such as no hap- 
hazard snap-shooter can ever have. 

The girl who makes the best photographer shows early this 
mixture of creative thinking and scientific curiosity—the 
artist mingled with the me- 
chanic. She loves fine ad- 
justments and recognizes them 
in the tools of the photo- 
graphic trade; she realizes 
that she needs precision of 
hand and eye in operating 
her tools. In the taking of 
color pictures, for instance, 
the well-informed photogra- 
pher says “color film has an 
extremely short latitude.” 
What does he mean by that ? 
He means that, unless you 
expose for the exact amount 
of light necessary to picture 
your subject adequately, you 
will either overexpose or un- 
derexpose color film. In an 
outdoor scene, that means 
your skies will be either a 
wishy-washy blue, or so dark that you can 
hardly see cloud details. The difference is 
merely the difference between 1/50 and 
1/100 of a second, perhaps; the difference 
between a diaphragm opening of 3/16 of 
an inch and 4/16. It is this precision of ad- 
justment, and the love of experimentation 
until precision becomes habit, that marks 
the mechanical expert. 

However, photographers who have only 
this scientific and mechanical sense may be- 
come what are called fine technicians, but they 
are never the ones who become the topflight 
photographers. Mingled with perfect coérdi- 
nation of their five senses must be a sixth sense 
—a sense of beauty of line, of harmony of 
light and dark, and all the subtle details which 
make a photograph a beautiful picture. It is 
a sense that can be trained to keenness, just as 
the training of the five senses makes them 
keener. But how shall you get these two kinds 
of training ? 

The larger high schools nowadays have 
courses in photography; and in smaller com- 
munities, where no photography course can 
be followed in the local schools, men and 
women, either expert professionals or ama- 
teurs, will frequently be glad to teach you all 
they know. Few places are too small for the 
“photographic finisher,” the man who takes 
the rolls of films from the drug or dry goods 
stores, develops the negatives, and makes the 
prints to be delivered the next day. Find out 
who he or she is. Ask if you can work in his 
dark room after school or over week-ends, 
paying for the privilege by mixing chemicals 
and keeping his shelves in order, by cleaning 
his equipment—and as you become more 
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effective, even by developing films and 
making contact prints. People are al- 
ways in a rush for their snapshots, and 
when he is excessively busy he may 
be glad to have a careful workman to 
help get out his orders in a hurry. Do 
not expect pay at first; the principal 
object is to learn all you can about 
processes and the technics of photog- 
raphy. Later, as you become expert, 
he may even pay you to help him, and 
in that way you can buy yourself more 
film and paper, and better cameras 
and equipment. 

If yours is the sort of high school 
where photography is an elective, your 
advisers will undoubtedly recommend 
that you also elect chemistry, physics, 
and art throughout the four years. 
You cannot have too thorough an art 
training as a basis for success in 
photography. You will also find such 
courses as zodlogy and botany, whcre 
microscope work will teach you about 
the laws of optics and train your eye 
and hand in precision adjustment, of 
real value in a photography career later 
on. Should you then become a techni- 
cal photographer in microscope work, 
this kind of earlier training will have 
given you a sound basis for further 
study. 

You may be absolutely sincere in 
your present determination to make 
photography a career, but it is probably 
unwise for any girl to build a college 
course around so highly specialized a 
subject. If you are planning to go to 
college anyway, let photography help 
pay your way. Learn, by doing as well 
as by studying, its related arts and sci- 
entific details. If you have artistic 
talent, a four-year course at an art 
school is an even better background for 
a professional photographer than four 
years of college. Of all the photogra- 
phers who have come under my notice 
in the past few years, those with sound 
art training and background have made 
the best pictures and advanced the 
most aie in the profession. 

If you must go directly into the 
business of earning your living, an 
art school is the best place to begin 
— training, if you still long to 

ecome a photographer. And do not 
stick merely to night courses in photog. 
raphy. Study composition and sketch- 
ing, and get as much other art training 
as you possibly can. 

You may say, ‘That's all very well 
for girls who live near a big city, or 
are going to a university town, but 
what about me? I live on a farm—or 
in a village, or a country town—where 
we have neither art school nor college 
nor any place where I can take training 
in photography.” 

Well, that may be so—but many 
small localities nowadays have camera 
clubs. If (Continued on page 43) 
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But the boys were gone, pretending not to hear. Doctor 













































eo Bull’s roar was the worst part of him, as they well knew. 
WS All but one went. 

ge ww “What are you hanging around for, Harry Lawes?” Doc- 
et @J tor Bull demanded. ‘Didn't you hear me say begone ?” 

. Harry laughed. He was the Doctor's pet pupil, for good 
> x! cause, and well he knew it. “You looked worried, Doctor,” 
gfe he said. ‘And you've always been kind to me—I hoped there 
3 was something I could do.” 

’ “Kind!” Dr. Bull shouted. “Nothing of the sort. You've 
yuu done me credit ever since your father sent you up from Salis- 
+ bury. I look to you to be my follower at the great organ, and 
“4: perhaps even the King’s composer, too. And,” he groaned, 


“I hope you find it easier than I do.” 

Harry said, “What's wrong, sir?” He was a likable look- 
ing boy, with big brown eyes and a mop of brown hair, one 
of the kind that get along with people. 

Dr. Bull unbent and told his troubles. “This pestilent 
anthem that his Majesty has commanded me to compose! 

I've got this far—” he hummed two solemn-sounding lines 

—‘but I can’t think up any words. There have to be 
words, and admiring ones, too. This Scotsman eats up 

flattery as much as ever the old Queen did.” 

“Perhaps the words will come,” Harry suggested. 

“Come!” sputtered Doctor Bull. “It is just one hour 
before I have audience with the King—-sitting like 

an owl in his big padded jacket and quoting Latin 
to me. There has to be at least one verse by then. 

If there’s not, then perhaps there'll be a new royal 
Organist to-morrow.” 

“I’m sure you can do it,” Harry said honestly, for 
he admired his teacher very much; and, indeed, 
the position of royal choir master was not held 
by bad musicians. 
“Well, well,” the Doctor said, a little cheered, 
“you're too young to carry my troubles. Stay 
here and redd up the music for me, and 
I'll go sit in the anteroom and try again. 

‘Welcome, our noble king'—no, that's 

stale!” He trotted off despondently. 
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Harry Lawes began to bang singing books together and 
move the benches straight. He was deep in thought when a 
little chuckle startled him. A small blond girl in a blue 
gown, her cap hanging down her back by its strings, was 
peeping at him from around the Speaker's desk which stood 
on the dais. 

“Hey, what are you doing here? This is the room where 
the House of Lords meets,” Harry said. “We choir boys are 
allowed to rehearse here, but nobody else can come.” 

The little girl giggled again, and ducked down behind the 
desk. “I’m hidin’. I ran away,” she said. “Hally and I ran 
away.” 

“Lizzie!” called a boy's voice from outside in the hall. 
“Liz, wild lass, where are you ?”’ 

Lizzie popped her yellow head from behind the desk and 
said, ‘‘Dinna tell, boy.” 

A boy about Harry Lawes’s age ran into the room. He 
was slender and handsome, with dark-red hair; he was richly 
dressed, with a gold chain over his blue velvet doublet. He 
was laughing, too. “Did you see my sister?” he asked Harry. 
“Lizzie, shame on you, a great lass of nine, daffin’ so.” 

“She's down behind the big desk,” Harry Lawes said. 
“Come out, little girl.” 

Lizzie popped out her head again. “I told you not to tell,” 
she said reproachfully. 

“He had to tell. Ye might a’ been lost,” said her brother. 
“What's this place, English boy? I’m explorin’.” 

“It’s St. Stephen's palace. It was a great abbey once,” 
Harry explained. ‘Now they use this and the other room 
for the House of Lords, and the old chapel for the Com- 
mons. I should think you'd know that. But you're a 
Scot, aren't you? What's your name?” 


THE BOYS CLUTCHED FACH OTHER AND 
HUDDLED BEHIND THE BIG BARRELS 
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“Henry,” said the red-haired boy. “But usually they call 
me Hally.” 

“Mine's Henry, too, but we call that ‘Harry’ in England,” 
Harry Lawes said. ‘Look here, what on earth has your little 
sister got hold of ?” 

Lizzie pouted and put her hands ‘behind her back. “It's 
just a set o' silver whistles. They were in a cupboard,” she 
said. “They're bonny.” 

“Lizzie, bad girl!’ Hally took them from her, four silver 
trumpet-shaped flutes in a case. He examined them, then 
began to play a pretty, mournful tune on the top one, as if 
he couldn't help it. 

“Tm not a bad girl. It was a cupboard that belonged to 
Godmither, and she’s dead, anyway,” said Lizzie sulkily. 

“They're beautiful,” Harry Lawes (Continued on page 46) 
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JANUARY, 1941 


But the boys were gone, pretending not to hear. Doctor 
Bull's roar was the worst part of him, as they well knew. 
All but one went. 

“What are you hanging around for, Harry Lawes?” Doc- 
tor Bull demanded. “Didn't you hear me say begone?” 

Harry laughed. He was the Doctor's pet pupil, for good 
cause, and well he knew it. “You looked worried, Doctor,” 
he said. ‘And you've always been kind to me—I hoped there 
was something I could do.” 

“Kind!” Dr. Bull shouted. ‘Nothing of the sort. You've 
done me credit ever since your father sent you up from Salis- 
bury. I look to you to be my follower at the great organ, and 
perhaps even the King’s composer, too. And,” he groaned, 
“I hope you find it easier than I do.” 

Harry said, ““What’s wrong, sir?” He was a likable look- 
ing boy, with big brown eyes and a mop of brown hair, one 
of the kind that get along with people. 

Dr. Bull unbent and told his troubles. “This pestilent 
anthem that his Majesty has commanded me to compose! 

I've got this far—’’ he hummed two solemn-sounding lines 

—"‘‘but I can’t think up any words. There have to be 
words, and admiring ones, too. This Scotsman eats up 
flattery as much as ever the old Queen did.” 

“Perhaps the words will come,” Harry suggested. 

“Come!” sputtered Doctor Bull. “It is just one hour 
before I have audience with the King—sitting like 
an owl in his big padded jacket and quoting Latin 

to me. There has to be at least one verse by then. 

If there’s not, then perhaps there'll be a new royal 
organist to-morrow.” 

“I’m sure you can do it,” Harry said honestly, for 

he admired his teacher very much; and, indeed, 
the position of royal choir master was not held 
by bad musicians. 

“Well, well,” the Doctor said, a little cheered, 

“you're too young to carry my troubles. Stay 

here and redd up the music for me, and 
I'll go sit in the anteroom and try again. 
‘Welcome, our noble king’—no, that’s 

oan stale!’ He trotted off despondently. 
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Harry Lawes began to bang singing books together and 
move the benches straight. He was deep in thought when a 
little chuckle startled him. A small blond girl in a blue 
gown, her cap hanging down her back by its strings, was 
peeping at him from around the Speaker's desk which stood 
on the dais. 

“Hey, what are you doing here? This is the room where 
the House of Lords meets,” Harry said. “We choir boys are 
allowed to rehearse here, but nobody else can come.” 

The little girl giggled again, and ducked down behind the 
desk. ‘I’m hidin’. I ran away,” she said. “Hally and I ran 
away. 

“Lizzie!” called a boy's voice from outside in the hall. 
“Liz, wild lass, where are you ?”’ 

Lizzie popped her yellow head from behind the desk and 
said, ‘‘Dinna tell, boy.” 

A boy about Harry Lawes’s age ran into the room. He 
was slender and handsome, with dark-red hair; he was richly 
dressed, with a gold chain over his blue velvet doublet. He 
was laughing, too. “Did you see my sister?” he asked Harry. 
“Lizzie, shame on you, a great lass of nine, daffin’ so.” 

“She's down behind the big desk,” Harry Lawes said. 
“Come out, little girl.” 

Lizzie popped out her head again. “I told you not to tell,” 
she said reproachfully. 

“He had to tell. Ye might a’ been lost,” said her brother. 
“What's this place, English boy? I’m explorin’.”’ 

“It’s St. Stephen’s palace. It was a great abbey once,” 
Harry explained. “Now they use this and the other room 
for the House of Lords, and the old chapel for the Com- 
mons. I should think you'd know that. But you're a 
Scot, aren't you? What's your name?” 


THE BOYS CLUTCHED EACH OTHER AND 
HUDDLED BEHIND THE BIG BARRELS 
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“Henry,” said the red-haired boy. “But usually they call 
me Hally.” 

‘““Mine’s Henry, too, but we call that ‘Harry’ in England,” 
Harry Lawes said. “Look here, what on earth has your little 
sister got hold of ?” 

Lizzie pouted and put her hands ‘behind her back. “It’s 
just a set o’ silver whistles. They were in a cupboard,” she 
said. “They're bonny.” 

“Lizzie, bad girl!’ Hally took them from her, four silver 
trumpet-shaped flutes in a case. He examined them, then 
began to play a pretty, mournful tune on the top one, as if 
he couldn't help it. 

“I'm not a Bad girl. It was a cupboard that belonged to 
Godmither, and she’s dead, anyway,” said Lizzie sulkily. 

“They're beautiful,” Harry Lawes (Continued on page 46) 
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FOLLOW THROUGH 


NEW game for girls is sweep- 
A ing the country. From Boston 
it has traveled to Philadelphia, 
from Albany to Cleveland. Cities are 
competing against each other with 
picked teams. Colleges are going in 
for it. And in one of last year’s big- 
gest tournaments a twenty-year-old girl 
won the championship, while a white- 
haired woman of fifty-eight reached 
the semi-finals. 

This game, which so combines fun 
and exercise that you can be good at 
it, no matter what your age, is squash 
racquets. Easy to learn and easy to 
play, it’s sc continuously fascinating 
that you're apt to | right on with 
it after you're married—perhaps after 
you're a grandmother. 

Besides being fun and the best of 
exercise, it's cheap. You dress in polo 
shirt, shorts or circular skirt, socks, 
and sneakers or rubber-soled saddle shoes. You probably 
possess all those now, so you have only to buy a black, soft- 
rubber ball about an inch and a half in diameter (fifty cents) 
and a racquet with a handle longer and a head smaller and 
rounder than a tennis racquet (from two dollars and fifty 
cents up.) Then you go to a court—at the community center, 
the Y.W., a residence club, a social club, a country club, or 
your brother’s college club—and you're all set for a grand 
time from the moment you take your first wild swing at the 
ball and try to hit it to the front wall. 

The indoor court is really a room, thirty-two feet long and 
eighteen and one-half feet wide, which you get into through 
a door in the back wall, or down a ladder from a gallery 
near the ceiling. Since the court is lighted from the ceiling, 
you don’t use the ceiling in playing; but you do use every- 
thing else—front and back walls, side walls, and floor. 
Across the front wall, seventeen inches from the floor, is a 
tell-tale of tin. You must always hit the front wall above 
this tin. 

The basic rule is simple: you and your opponent alternately 
hit the ball so that, at some time in its lightning flight around 
the court, it strikes the front wall before striking the floor. 
After touching the front wall, it may strike the floor once 
only before the other player returns it. Whoever fails to hit 
the ball back before it strikes the floor twice, loses a point. 
Fifteen points are game, and a game is played so fast it 
ordinarily takes no longer than ten minutes. 


BALL IN PLAY 


Illustrated by 
MARGARET BOSTWICK 
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HAVE YOU 


PLAYED 


Some pointers about a game that is fun, easy to play, 
inexpensive—that rewards you with good fellowship and 
the bodily grace that comes from muscle co-ordination 


In a good, fast half-hour, you can play 
three hard games. And three hard games 
of squash are just about all the exercise you 
need at one time. 

You play either singles or doubles, as in 
tennis. And if you're a dub playing against 
another dub, you have the same amount of 
fun as one expert has playing another ex- 
pert. Because there’s equal fun in swatting 
the ball awkwardly and in 
skillfully dropping it into 
a front corner. You can 
always get a laugh. And 
though the champions play 
seriously, of course, some 
pretty good players win a 
lot of their games by mak- 
ing opponents laugh so 
hard they miss their shots. 

Squash racquets really 
got going about fifteen years ago, growing largely 
out of the more expensive game of squash tennis. 
Men took up racquets first. Then, in 1918, 
Eleanora Sears demanded that the men’s clubs 
in Boston let her play, too. (Miss Sears is the 
famous tennis star, who four times held the National Doubles 
title with Hazel Hotchkiss Wightman and Molla Bjurstedt 
Mallory. She was one of America’s first women to fly in a 






plane, and she often has walked 
the forty-seven miles from Boston 
to Providence, “just for the exer- 
cise.” She owns two hundred and 
forty cups, won mostly at squash, 
tennis, and horse-show jumping.) 

In 1928, Miss Sears won the first 
National Squash Racquets Cham- 
pionship for women. She then was 
forty-seven years old. And in the 
1939-40 Atlantic Coast Champion- 


OVER HEAD Ships, she went to the semi-finals at 
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SQUASH YET? 


By CHARLES G. MULLER 





the age of fifty-eight. She is president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Squash Racquets Association, parent organization of 
all other squash groups. 

Miss Sears started American girls playing squash. She 
showed them how much fun it is, how they could keep in 
fine trim, and how they could play with boys and men. To- 
day such towns as Cooperstown, New York, have community 
squash courts where the ‘‘war of the sexes’’ rages hot and 
heavy, while other cities have residence, club, and college 
courts. 
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The game has spread 
rapidly. Where Eleanora 
Sears was a lone woman 
playing the game in 1918, 
last year thousands of girls 
were playing. The Wom- 
en's Division of the Metro- 
politan Squash Racquets Association, in New York, sent Mrs. 
Alfred W. Paine, its president, along with such other out- 
standing players as Anne Paige, Hope Knowles, Katherine 
Webb, and Elise Van Siclen, on an exhibition tour from New 
York to Albany, Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, and 
Montreal. 

Another exhibition tour included Smith, Vassar, and 
Wellesley colleges. And for several years, American girls 
have gone to England with the Wolfe-Noél Cup team for 
international matches. 

The game has proved popular chiefly because it’s such 
good fun. And it’s fun, first, because it seems to be the 
easiest way yet invented to —_ in top physical shape. You 
use arms and legs, you run and jump, you twist and bend— 
and all the time you can be laughing. Too, since you can 
play regardless of weather, you're able to get your exercise 
in regularly. 

Squash is fun, also, because of the different kinds of com- 
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petition you come up against. 
You're always matching either 
your brawn, your skill, or your 
wits against an opponent who's 
constantly trying to outdo you 
in one or all of these. That's 
stimulating. 

And the game’s fun, too, be- 
cause you're always trying to 
improve your play. Unlike 
some of the more complicated 
sports such as golf, you can reasonably expect to become 
good. You can master its half-dozen basic strokes; and, hav- 
ing gained control of these, your success becomes a matter of 
using judgment in playing to your opponent's weaknesses. 
Always you can play a little better than you have been play- 
ing, increasing your finesse. And the older you get, the more 
fun it is to tie a younger, stronger player into knots by placing 
the ball where she simply doesn’t want it to be. 

How to start playing? Well, let's take a typical case—the 
case of Margaret Bostwick who made the sketches for this 
article. 

Margaret didn’t play squash until she was twenty-one, after 
she'd left college and gone on a job. Needing exercise, she 
found difficulty getting the kind that really would keep her 
fit for her work, which then was free-lance illustrating. Ten- 
nis was fine in summer—if the week-ends weren't wet or 
windy. Skiing was fine in winter—when there was snow. 
Her problem was to get regular exercise. 

Looking around, she discovered that the Field Club in her 
suburb had squash courts. Men were using the courts mostly, 
but girls, too, were playing. So she started with other be- 
ginners, both girls and boys. Improving in racquet work, 
footwork, and headwork, she finally became a Class A player. 

She was invited to play on a New York City team which 
met teams from Philadelphia 
and Boston. After that, she won 
the National Doubles with Mrs. 
Ary J. Lamme. And now, with 
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Ellen feared she never would be popular—a sopho- 
more in high school and still dateless!—and she 


ee 


never imagined a 


WOULD have to have a funny face,” thought Ellen 
] Fletcher, scowling at herself in the mirror which she 

adjusted to show the whole length of her new scarlet 
slacks. 

Second year in high school and still dateless—for she 
couldn't count to-night’s dance a real date. She suspected 
that Billy Judd had been commandeered to take her because 
she was to be his sister's guest over the week-end. He was 
only a freshman—you really couldn’t count a freshman a 
date. Now if it had only been Nancy’s other brother, Bob! 
Bob was a senior and a big man in his class. 

Ellen sighed, then grinned at herself in the mirror. “Poor 
nut,” she said aloud, ‘you know you're tickled to death to 
be going at all, even if it is only the fortnightly Friday night 
dance.” 

She hummed to herself as she snapped her suitcase shut. 
It was fun to be going visiting while her father and mother 
were away. They had left the day before for Washington, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Judd. 

Rhody called from downstairs, ‘“Mose am waitin’, 
Ellen.” Mose, Rhody’s husband and the Fletchers’ hired 
man, was to take Ellen to town. A few minutes later they 
were rattling along in the old station wagon. Orange trees 
stretched away as far as one could see on each side of the 
long driveway. The ripe fruit gleamed among the dark 
leaves like the golden apples of Greek legend. 

Mose, as always, was disposed to be conversational. 
trees look mighty fine dis yeah,” he remarked. 

“Yes,” answered Ellen, “if we don’t have a freeze now.” 

‘Nothin’ like dat,’’ exclaimed Mose. ‘Time fo’ freezin’ 
weather's done past. Yo’ Pa would nebber hab gone away, 
eff'n he hadn't knowed dat.” 

Ellen knew this to be true. February was nearly over and, 
day after day, the hot Florida sun warmed the sap in the 
trees, tinting the fruit a richer yellow and bringing the little 
new buds to the point of blooming. 

The twelve miles to town were soon covered. Four girls 
in bright sweaters and slacks were gathered on the sunny, 
roofless veranda at the Judds’. They gave Ellen a hearty 
welcome. Nancy Judd ran forward, holding out both hands. 

“I'm so glad you came early,” she cried. ‘Come on up- 
stairs and unpack your dress. Did you bring your new one? 
I'm saving mine for the spring dance.” 

Ellen shook out a cloud of pale pink satin and tulle and 
hung it carefully on the padded hanger. 

“Well,” she said, trying to speak carelessly, “I probably 
sha’n’t be going to the big dance, so I thought I'd wear it 
to-night.” 

Probably. She knew she wouldn't be going. For a mo- 
ment she allowed herself to wonder, a little wistfully, what 
it would be like to be as popular as Nancy. But she seldom 
wasted time in envy. A few minutes later she was whole- 
heartedly engaged in a lively game of badminton on the 
Judds’ wide lawn. 

It was nearing five o'clock when the girls drifted again to 
the veranda. 


Miss 
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reeze”’ could change her luck 


“I really should be 
going home,” remarked 
Shirley Driscoll, glanc- 
ing at her wrist watch. 
Nevertheless she settled 
her long, blue-clad fig- 
ure comfortably against 
the glazed orange cush- 
ions of the glider. 

““Me, too,’’ mur- 
mured Rixie, as she 
powdered a pert little 
nose. Then, snapping 
shut her vanity case, she 
curled up beside Shirley. 

“AIl of which,” said 
red-haired Babs Mc- 
Curdy bluntly, “means 
“When are they coming, 
Nancy?” ”’ 

“They ought to be 
here any minute,” an- 
swered Nancy, looking 
anxiously up the street. 

““Who is ‘they’ ?”’ 
asked Ellen. 

“Bob is bringing a 
Delta Nu from Rollins 
home for dinner,’ 
Nancy explained. ‘He 
just entered at mid- 
year—but he's a Delta 
from Cornell. He had 
pneumonia or some- 
thing, and was sent 
South for his health.” 

“And,”’ Rixie took 
up the story, “he is 
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DANCE 


going stag to the dance to-night, 
and who—if anyone—he will ask 
to the spring dance, is anybody's 
guess.” 

“Is he nice?” inquired Ellen po- 
litely. 

“Nice!” repeated Babs. “My 
dear, he is super.” 

A sudden noise startled them all. 
A rather short, plumpish boy with 
a fishing pole over his shoulder, 
came bounding up the steps. From 
one hand dangled a small fish. 

“Hello,” he said. His eye caught 
Ellen’s and his grin broadened. 

As Ellen returned the greeting, 
she tried not to feel ashamed of 
her escort for the evening's dance. 
He was such a kid, just a fat, 














SUDDENLY 


A SUAVE VOICE 
INTERRUPTED THE RADIO 
PROGRAM, ANNOUNCING A 
WARNING TO ALL CITRUS 
GROWERS, 
TWENTY-FOUR DEGREES IS 
EXPECTED BY MIDNIGHT” 


By MARGARET CURTIS McKAY 


freckle-faced kid with mussed hair and no necktie. Her date. 

His sister exclaimed, “For goodness’ sake, Billy, take that 
horrid fish away!” 

“It's a bass,” defended Billy indignantly, “and it took me 
five hours to catch it. Five hours—” 

“Girls,” interrupted Shirley, ‘here they are!” 

A long, low-slung, battleship-gray roadster drew | at 
the curb. Three boys rode in the seat and two stood on 
the running board—Jeff and Mac and Artie and Bob, with 
the much-discussed newcomer, Stacy, whose car it was. 

“Boy, what a boat!” murmured Billy, with eyes only for 
the high-powered, gleaming machine. 

Ellen, appraising the newcomer, admitted to herself that 
there was some excuse for the enthusiasm of the other girls. 
He was tall and dark and moved with easy grace. For a 
moment she let herself imagine what it would be like to be 
going to the dance with someone like this—the big spring 
dance, for instance. Then she caught herself up sharply. 
“Ellen Fletcher, snap out of it!” 

And now Nancy was introducing him. 
“Ellen, this is Stacy Talbot.” 

Stacy bowed, his glance for an instant 
squarely meeting Ellen's. He had a nice 
smile. 

“Getting colder by the minute,” he re- 
marked, blowing on his fingers. “My 
hands nearly froze just coming in from 
Winter Park. Thought it was always sum- 
mer down here.” 


“A DROP OF 


Illustrated by MARY C. HIGHSMITH 
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“It is—as long as the sun shines. Almost like summer, 
that is,’ explained Nancy. “But it is getting chilly. Let's 
go inside.” 

The “gang,” however, thought it was time to break up. 
They departed their several ways for home, with cries of 
“So long!" and “See you later!” 


INNER was over at the Judds’. The young people, Nancy, 
Ellen, Bob, Stacy, and Billy, were gathered in the living 
room. The dance at the Country Club would not begin for 
another hour. Some one turned on the radio and the strains 
of a jazz orchestra blared out. 

Billy, scrubbed pink and with wet plastered hair, sidled 
up to Ellen. 

“Want to dance?” he asked shyly, thinking a little prac- 
tice at home might not be amiss. 

‘No, thank you,” replied Ellen. He did look so stiff and 
long-legged and young. She glanced at his handsome brother, 
Bob, then at Stacy, debonair, sophisticated. 

Poor Billy! She noted suddenly his flushed embarrass- 
ment. Could he be guessing her thoughts? Impulsively she 
said, ‘It was awfully nice of you to ask me to the dance to- 
night, even if Nancy did make you do it.” 

Billy stiffened. “That's what you think,” he retorted and 
stalked out of the room. 

“Oh dear!’ Ellen stifled a sigh. “Now he’s offended. 
I suppose it was tactless 
of me to say that.” 


Suddenly the radio 
stopped. After a second’s 
silence a suave voice 


sounded. “We interrupt 
the program to announce 
the weather bureau's 
warning to all citrus 
growers south of Ocala. 
A drop of twenty-four 
degrees is expected by 
midnight to-night.” 
Ellen’s breath caught 
in her throat. A freeze— 
and her father hundreds 
of miles away! His pre- 
cious orange grove—all 
those forty acres of care- 
fully tended trees—with 
most of the fruit still un- 
picked! Why, it was the 
very worst time for a 


Mid-Winter Sonnet 


By ELIZABETH-ELLEN LONG 


In earth’s old treasure-house are riches stored 
For beauty’s use in needy days to come— 
Bright crocus-gold no winter can afford 

And silver blossoms of the precious plum, 

The green of grass which some day shall reclaim 
The fallen fortunes of ten thousand fields, 
And nameless seed the farmer may disclaim 
Which yet such unexpected profit yields 

Of loveliness, that every beggared hill 


Great wealth shall have to squander on the breeze 
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Stacy. In the light of what she had to do, he had suddenly 
ceased to be a super combination of all the male movie stars. 
He was just a boy with a high powered car—and she needed 
to go twelve miles fast. 

“Would you mind driving me home, Stacy ?” 

“Be delighted,” came the reply. 

In less than five minutes they were rolling down the street. 
At the last moment Billy had dashed out, leaped to the run- 
ning board, and tumbled in beside Ellen. 

The top of the car, a convertible coupé, was folded back. 
Ellen looked up at the sky, the night wind cold at her bare 
throat. Glittering star points studded the vast dome over- 
head. Strange that cloudless sky should hold such menace! 
But so it always is when Florida freezes. 

They were out of town now, and skimming along the level 
beam of light thrown out by the headlights. Ellen’s thoughts 
were busy. Not for a moment did she doubt that, somehow, 
she would manage to get those five or six hundred wood- 
piles lighted and save the grove. But just how was not yet 
clear. 

“I do hope Mose is there,” she said to Billy. “He ought 
to be back home by this time. But when Mose once gets into 
town—and with Dad away—’” Her voice trailed into silence. 
She tried to recall just how her father had set about saving 
the grove at the time of the last freeze. That had been five 
years ago. She remembered that she had been sent to bed in 
the midst of the excite- 
ment. 

Well, here they were 
—and now to find Mose! 
He would know how to 
go about kindling the 
fires. The front of the 
house was dark, but a 
light in the kitchen 
showed that Rhody had 
not yet retired to her 
cabin. 

Ellen burst in on her 
crying, ‘Has Mose come 
back ?”’ 

The stout young col- 
ored woman gave a star- 
tled gasp. “Lawdy, Miss 
Ellen, yo’ sho nuff scairt 
me, bouncin’ in disaway. 
Mose? No, he ain’t come 
home yet. He mos’ likely 
shootin’ craps wid his no 


freeze—the new sap was ’count—” 

already rising, the new Who waywardly exerts her springtime will “Well, listen, Rhody,” 
blooms almost out. A To bri — on ae ery interrupted Ellen, “a 
freeze meant financial © bring the willows to their still, old knees— freeze is coming. You've 
ram. But lest, for some, the waiting prove too hard got to help.” 


She stood for a mo- 
ment, her hands clasped 
together above the fluffy, 
billowing tulle skirt of 
her dance frock. Her 
mind was working swiftly, clearly. She knew what she must 
do. ‘‘Nancy,” she said, ‘I must go home—ow—right away.” 

Everyone stared. 

“You heard about the freeze!’ Ellen was already at the 
foot of the stairs. “I must light the fires in the grove— 
there’s no one else!”’ 

“But Ellen, the dance! Why, you can’t,” Nancy pro- 
tested. “Besides, what could you do?” 

But Ellen had disappeared upstairs. In three minutes she 
was back, dressed in her scarlet slacks and sweater, the pink 
flower that matched her party dress still in her hair. 

Bob Judd and Stacy Talbot rose politely. Ellen turned to 


Behold each brown clod safely locked and barred! 


She darted back to the 
two boys, followed by 
Rhody. Billy had 
alighted, but Stacy still 
sat in the car, his arms 
folded on the steering wheel. He looked up questioningly. 

“Thanks a lot,” said Ellen briefly. She was turning away 
when he called after her, “Wait a minute! Just what do 
you think you're going to do?” 

Something in the lazy, half-derisive tone irritated her. 
“I told you—light the fires.” 

“Alone? Five hundred piles of wood, you say? Can’t 
be done—not before morning. Besides—” 

“T'll help you, Ellen,” interrupted Billy. 

“Splendid!” mocked Stacy. ‘You and Billy!” 

“Oh—you!” cried Ellen in exasperation. She sped away 
toward the long, dark shed, Billy and Rhody following her. 
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Switching on the light, she paused to survey the situation 
and collect her thoughts. The wood for the fires, of course, 
was already laid in the grove. Every good grower saw to that. 
At intervals of fifteen or twenty feet, in the long lanes be- 
tween the trees, criss-cross piles of pine logs were laid, ready 
for just such a crisis as this. 

Oil would be needed to kindle the wood quickly, and 
paper—no, shavings. She knew where the bin of “dross” 
was, the resin-coated chips and pieces of bark and shavings. 
But the oil cans and the torches? Oh, why wasn’t Mose here ? 
The small field truck stood near by. “‘Billy,’’ she asked, “can 
you drive a car?” 

“You bet!” 

“Back this truck out—I hope the key is in it.” 

Billy sprang to obey. The key, miraculously, was there. 

As Ellen searched for the oil cans, one part of her mind 
recalled the recent scene with Stacy. Even now the red tail- 
light of his car gleamed diminishingly as he drove off down 
the long driveway. She wouldn’t expect him to give up the 
dance to help her, but he needn’t have been so superior. 
He acted as if he thought she was a crazy kid attempting the 
impossible. Well, she'd show him. Not, of course, that she 
was idiot enough to think she could save the whole grove 
alone, but even a few trees would be something. 

Ah, there were the oil cans—six of them and all filled! 
She called to Billy and they loaded the cans on the little truck, 
along with several large buckets full of shavings. If she 
could find the blow torches now—but she couldn't, so she 
sent Rhody into the house for all the matches available. 

As she climbed on to the truck beside Billy, she called 


“NOW THEN, BILLY,” ELLEN 
CRIED, 
TO BEAT OLD JACK FROST” 
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back to the colored woman, ‘Find 
some gloves for us, too—we'll be 
in the east grove.” A glance at 
the shed thermometer showed the 
mercury at thirty degrees. They 
must hurry. 

Ellen directed Billy to drive 
down the lane dividing the east 
grove into two parts. The wind- 
less air was like ice against her 
cheeks when she jumped from the 
truck at the far end. Leaving 
the truck, they tramped across the 
sandy soil between the trees to the 
far corner, about a quarter of a 

mile away. 

“Now then, Billy,” 
she cried, “‘speed’s the 
word! We've got to 
beat old Jack Frost.” 

They stuffed paper 
and shavings under the 

logs and poured some crude oil over 
the wood. With fingers stiff with cold, 
Ellen struck the first match. It was 
heartening to see the flame leap crack- 
ling up when she touched off the oily 
paper. 

“Now, we light every other one, 
not every one,” she told Billy. “I re- 
member that much about it. We go 
back and light the ones we've skipped, 
after the others get going—see?” 

They moved on. When they had 
worked back to the lane where they 
had left the truck, they paused to look 
at their work. The first three of their 
hastily lighted fires had gone out. 

Ellen groaned. ‘We'll have to go 
more slowly,” she said. “One of us 
must stay and see that the fire keeps 
burning.” Back they trudged and lighted the piles again. 

It seemed to Ellen that they had been working for hours. 
Billy had twice driven to the shed for more newspapers and 
shavings, and yet only three rows of fires were caning. 
That meant only twenty-four fires, and there were more 
than twenty times that number left to light. The thermometer 
was dropping—it was already below twenty-nine degrees. 

Suddenly she felt discouraged. Smoke stung her eyes. Her 
feet hurt, her hands felt numb. The temptation to give up 
was strong. As she caught hold of a low branch to steady 
herself, the warmth of the fire just lighted was almost op- 
pressive. 

“Why, I'm too hot!” she thought, and that sudden reali- 
zation sent her spirits soaring. The fires that were already 
lighted were going splendidly. These trees at least would be 
saved. Well, she would try to save a few more, and then a 
few more after that, until—well, until her strength gave out. 
She straightened her tired shoulders, feeling suddenly strong 
and hopeful again. 

As she did so, a sound from the direction of the house 
attracted her attention. Billy had driven back for more 
matches, but those were not the truck’s headlights. She ran 
nearer, stumbling in the rough, sandy soil. Five, six, seven 
—why, lots of people were running about! And there were 
two cars, the long gray roadster and the Judds’ sedan. 

“Hi, Ellen!” It was Nancy, garbed in a sweater and slacks. 
The others shouted —- Why, it was the whole gang! 

Ellen gasped, and tears, not from smoke, started in her 
eyes. The lights ran together oddly and the voices sounded 
far away. Then a voice, only half (Continued on page 49) 


“SPEED! WE'VE GOT 





Photographed 
by Paul Parker 


A SENIOR SCOUT GIVES HER 
SERVICES TO HER LOCAL LI- 
BRARY TO HELP REPAIR TORN 
AND DAMAGED BOOKS. HERE 
SHE MAKES A LIST OF VOL- 
UMES THAT NEED ATTENTION 


RIGHT: GIRL SCOUTS OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE TUBER- 
CULOSIS CHRISTMAS SEAL 
CAMPAIGN BY WORKING AT 
HEADQUARTERS FOLDING 
AND MAILING THE SEALS 





LEFT: SHOES FOR WAR REFU- 
GEES ARE COLLEC BY OTH- 
ER WASHINGTON GIRL SCOUTS 
AS A WAY OF EXPRESSING IN- 
TERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


RIGHT: THE FINGERS OF GIRL 
SCOUTS ALL OVER OUR COUN- 
TRY ARE BUSILY PLYING KNIT- 
TING NEEDLES TO TURN OUT 
SOCKS AND OTHER WARM ARTI- 
CLES FOR REFUGEE RELIEF 











BROWNIES CHEERFULLY AID 
IN HOUSEHOLD TASKS, WASH- 
ING DISHES WITH A WILL 
AND THEREBY LEARNING TO 
TAKE THEIR SHARE IN THE 
FAMILY RESPONSIBILITIES 


MAS SEALS 


. TOP RGHT: ENTERTAIN- 
Ge ' ING BABIES IN A DAY 
NURSERY IS AN APPEAL- 

a ING FORM OF SERVICE 
TO MANY GIRL SCOUTS 

AND A WELCOME ONE TO 

THE GRATEFUL MOTHERS 





LOWER RIGHT: DAYTON, OHIO 
GIRL SCOUTS REGULARLY DO- 
NATE THEIR TIME TO THE NEE- 
DLEWORK GUILD. HERE THREE 
MEMBERS OF TROOP 54 ARE 
BUSY TAKING STITCHES IN 
BABY CLOTHES THAT WILL BE 
DISTRIBUTED BY THE GUILD 
TO FAMILIES NEEDING THEM 








THEY'RE DOING IT' 


Photograph by Paul Parker 


THE HEALTH OF ITS BABIES IS IMPORTANT 
TO OUR COUNTRY. NEW YORK CITY MARI- 
NERS GAVE MANY HOURS OF SERVICE LAST 
SUMMER ON A FLOATING HOSPITAL WHERE 
MOTHERS AND BABIES WERE TAKEN ON OUT- 
INGS FOR RELIEF FROM THE CITY HEAT 


AST summer lots of girls wrote to Girl 
LE Scout National Headquarters asking, 
“What can we do to help? Aren't we 
needed in the work of strengthening our 
country ?”” 

The reply was, “Of course you’re needed 
—to do this, and this, and this.” 

Since that time dozens of communities have 
set up Girl Scout Service Bureaus, following 
a plan suggested by the national organization, 
and hundreds of Girl Scout troops have 
registered to help their communities through 
the Bureaus. Many girls, who previously 
weren't Girl Scouts, have joined troops so 
that they might have the Girl Scout training 
that would fit them for service. 

What are these girls doing? What kind of 
practical, everyday help can they offer in 
the big task of keeping our nation free while 
making it strong, united, and safe in to-day’s 
changing world? What are they learning to 
help them be even more useful later on? 

In the first place, they didn’t rush off doing 
good deeds hither and yon, without regard 
for their need and importance. Through the 
Service Bureaus and through committees of 
girls, they got in touch with the local agencies 
concerned with welfare and good citizenship, 
and asked how Girl Scouts could fit into the 
work that needed to be done. Each girl regis- 
tered for the kind of work she thought she 
could do, and in some cases the troops made 
their own plans for getting experience that 
would fit them for further service. 

The things these troops are doing are as 
varied as the towns in which their members 
live. 

In one big industrial city, several troops 
are planning to find out what people from 
other lands have done to help build their 
town. They will cover not only the work of 





Girl Scouts are good citizens and so they asked them- 
selves how they could aid their country in this time of 
national emergency; how they are finding the answer 
in Girl Scout Service Bureaus is told in this article 


Courtesy of the Providence Journal 
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BROWNIES GAVE A PUP- 
PET SHOW TO CELEBRATE 
GIRL SCOUT WEEK AND 
CHEER OTHER CHILDREN 
WHO WERE CONVALESCING 
IN THE LOCAL HOSPITALS 


MAKING DOLL CLOTHES 
AND DRESSING DOLLS FOR 
REFUGEE CHILDREN IS A 
SERVICE PROJECT THAT 
HAS A STRONG APPEAL 
FOR MANY GIRL SCOUTS 


the early settlers, but the later settlers, too— 
not only the builders of log cabins, but the 
men who forge the steel that builds sky- 
scrapers. They will go looking for the em- 
broideries, the sculpture, the songs, and the 
dances that are all part of our American heri- 
tage. Some of it they will find at the Inter- 
national Settlement House, some they will 
find in the playgrounds where folk dances 
are taught by people from the Old Country, 
some of it they will find by poking around in 
shops that sell delectable cheeses, good-smell- 
ing spices, bright-colored fruits, and plump 
sausages. Some of the people who have 
brought these good things to America are 
not yet sure where they, as people, fit in. 
The Girl Scouts will invite them to parties 
where everyone who knows a song can teach 
it, and where the Lindy Hop and the Csardas 
may turn out to be not so different after all. 
There may be a big pageant at the end of the 
season, a pageant in which the Girl Scouts 
and their new friends will take part. 

Does this sound like the kind of service 
you had in mind? Maybe it isn’t, but it’s one 
of the more important kinds in some com- 
munities. If our country needs the coépera- 
tion of everyone, then one of the most im- 
portant jobs we can do is to help everyone 
understand that he really ‘s needed. That job 
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by ANNE NEW, 


Girl Scout National Staff 


is called building national unity, and there 
isn't any kind of service that’s more basic 
than that. 

Quite different, yet very important in an- 
other way, is the plan of the Girl Scouts in 
a little suburban town. They found out that 
the near-by hospital was going to have a hard 
time buying green vegetables to feed the pa- 
tients. The hospital’s appropriation had been 





cut and there wasn’t even enough to pay a 
gardener to raise vegetables on the hospital 


grounds. What are the Girl Scouts doing? 
They've agreed to raise vegetables to supply 
the hospital all season. That's something they 
wouldn't have thought of doing if they 
hadn't spoken to the hospital, along with all 
the other agencies to whom the Girl Scouts 
sent out word, ‘We want to help.” 

Are there newcomers in your town—girls 
who once lived in Europe but who have had 
to come to America because their families 
were driven out of their old homes? Are 
there American newcomers whose fathers— 
and perhaps mothers, too—are working in 
some of the newly expanded defense indus- 
tries? If there are, what are you and the 
other girls doing to make them feel at home, 
to help them learn the language if necessary, 
to get acquainted with all the things to do 
and learn in your town? Some Girl Scout 
troops are making scrapbooks of pictures of 
things at school and at home, with labels in 
two languages so that girls who can’t afford 
to buy books can still learn English. Other 
girls are trying to find out whether the new- 
comers have ever been Girl Scouts, or would 
like to be. If so, they try to make a place 
for them in a neighborhood troop. Just mak- 
ing a point of being nice to newcomers in 
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school has been found important by some 
troops. 

Lots of older Girl Scouts are thinking 
about jobs—and what could be better train- 
ing for future jobs than actual experience in 
offices that need volunteer help? The Girl 
Scout Service Bureaus in many places are 
using Senior Girl Scouts for office service. 
Social agencies and hospitals need people to 
fill out cards, stuff envelopes, file, act as as- 
sistant receptionists in crowded hours—and 
Girl Scouts are volunteering for all these 
things. They're serving both themselves and 
the community; they're giving immediate 
service, and training themselves for the future 
when they may have to step into full-time 
jobs to release some one else for other work. 

Before we go on to mention more of the 
things Girl Scouts are doing to serve their 
fellow citizens, let's stop a minute to see 
what most of the things already mentioned 
have in common. First of all, they're things 
that you could do any time, anywhere. You 
wouldn't have to know there's a war going 
on in Europe and Asia, to know that these 
things are worth doing. Then why are we 
mentioning them in such detail here? The 
fact that there is a state of world emergency 
dramatizes the importance of building up our 
country’s strength through just such funda- 
mental services. You can’t drive an ambulance 
if you can’t drive your own car properly. 
People who are sick or undernourished, or 
who secretly distrust one another, aren’t much 
good as citizens, or patriots, or anything else. 
Knitting for refugees is important—and lots 
of Girl Scouts are doing it as a Service Bureau 
activity—but there are plenty of people at 
home who won't have enough to wear this 





winter, either. Letting the babies across the 
tracks freeze for the sake of others across the 
sea isn’t going to solve America’s basic prob- 
lems. That’s why we've told you first about 
projects that you can do in spite of wars and 
rumors of wars. These projects are what the 
only woman on the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, Harriet Elliott, calls the 
most important work women can do. 

And when Miss Elliott says “important” 
she means “important.” In every case in 
which American Girl Scouts have rendered 
spectacular service in emergencies, the service 
has consisted in doing, under emergency con- 
ditions, the everyday work of Scouting— 
First Aid, caring for children, cooking for 
hungry people, running important errands. 
When you read Mrs. Mark Kerr's article 
on Girl Guides in countries at war which 
will appear in THE AMERICAN GirL for Feb- 
ruary, you will know that Girl Guides in 
warring countries have been useful in emer- 
gencies because they have learned their regu- 
lar work so well that no amount of excitement 
could drive it out of their heads. Attending 
to the sick and the hurt, caring for children, 
making sure that people are comfortable, well 


fed, and well housed és vital work at any 
time. 

What else do these services have in com- 
mon? They involve working with groups that 
are doing worthwhile things in your town. 
They help you to get acquainted with a wide 
circle of important people whose work you 
need to know about. And they give you a 
chance to work with other girls in what you 
do. Individual volunteers are fine—and many 
girls are registering that way with their local 
Service Bureaus—but this is a time when 
team work counts. Most Girl Scouts find it's 
more fun to register as a troop, or as a 
special service group. 

When a girl registers with a Service Bu- 
reau, she’s entitled to wear the little red tre- 
foil Service Bureau pin. That pin has a 
definite meaning. Jt doesn’t just stand for 
good intentions. It means that the girl who 
wears it really is prepared, because of her 
training and experience, to do the kind of 
service for which she’s registered. 


LL sorts of unfortunate things can happen if 

girls register for work they aren't prepared 
to do well. Girl Scouting has always stood 
for a high standard of service; the girl who 
does such a small thing as stuff envelopes 
carelessly and untidily is lowering some peo- 
ple’s good opinion of all Girl Scouts, and 
making those people less likely to call upon 
the Scouts for help. Poor preparation can 
have much more serious results than that, 
however. A Girl Scout who has won the 
First Aid badge is supposed to be a trust- 
worthy person in emergency. People will turn 
to her for help. But suppose she hasn't 
bothered to keep her skill fresh? Lives have 


GIRL SCOUTS OF CHAM- 
PAIGN, ILLINOIS GAVE 
THEIR SERVICES TO THE 
COMMUNITY CHEST 
DRIVE AND HELPED BY 
FOLDING MATERIAL TO 
MAIL IN THE CAMPAIGN 


BELOW: LENDING A 
HAND WITH BABY WHEN 
MOTHER IS ILL OR BUSY 
ELSEWHERE IS ANOTHER 
WAY SCOUTS CAN HELP 


been lost because people depended on “‘ex- 
perts” who had forgotten their skill. If a 
girl isn’t prepared for the sort of work for 
which she wants to volunteer, she shouldn't 
register and the Bureau shouldn't give her the 
pin. 

What should she do then? She should try 
to get the training that will prepare her. Per- 
haps, with her troop, she'll learn to sew and 
will do her share in making layettes for the 
Needlework Guild; perhaps she'll take a 
First Aid course; perhaps she'll help her 
troop develop plans for a baby station for 
busy mothers. These things may be part of 
the experience of any Girl Scout; they're the 
sort of experience that a girl should be pre- 
pared to offer when she volunteers for service. 

And there are so many things to do. We've 
gone into detail about some of them—let's 
run quickly over some more. Making “pocket 
toys’ for the clothes collected for destitute 
children; mending and cleaning old clothes; 
knitting squares for afghans, knitting mufflers, 
socks, and sweaters—these are things that 
any girl can do if she’s nimble-fingered and 
willing to give a few hours a week. Some 
girls have dressed dolls and made patchwork 
quilts for welfare agencies; others, in a small 
town, decided to help motorists by making 
street markers that the town hadn't been able 
to afford. Helping out in playgrounds to 
keep young children off the streets in the 
dangerous after-school hours, making band- 
ages for local hospitals, and providing toys 
and games thet can be thrown away after the 
children in the wards have used them—these 
are still other services, 

The list could go on almost indefinitely, 
and still we wouldn't have put down all the 
things that some Girl Scouts are doing some- 
where. When we compiled the list, most of 
the Service Bureaus were just beginning. By 
now lots of them must have found other 
interesting and exciting ways to help. If you 
have an idea about something that needs do- 
ing, why don’t you offer it to your nearest 
Service Bureau, or to the persons who'd be 
concerned with it? They'll be glad to con- 
sider it, and it may turn out to be the start 
of a brand new project—your contribution 
to the vitally important work of making 
America strong while keeping Americans free. 
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The PRIZE WINNERS zm the 


FIRST PRIZE, $10.00—Left: Won by Jean 

Mason of Washington, D.C. for this stunning 
hotogra -“ of a girl by the shore which might 
e calle 


‘Meditation by the Lonely Sea” 





HONORABLE MEN- 
TION—Right 

winged figure bold 
against the sky pro- 
vided a striking sub- 
ject for the camera of 
Barbara Randolph 












Be. li a 
HONORABLE MENTION—The opposing curves in this photograph 
by Catherine Colvin make it a noteworthy and lovely composition 


HONORABLE MENTION—From far- 
away Alaska came this photograph of 
a quiet harbor with mountains, atin 
and buildings reflected in luminous 
water, submitted by Patricia Davis 


HONORABLE MENTION — Left: A 
puppet takes his bow. This photograph, 
showing imagination in choice of sub- 
ject and skill in lighting, was taken 
y Betty Hickman who was a prize win- 
ner in the last ang soe od contest 
sponsored by “ American Girl.’ 

Another entry by Betty also won votes 
from the judges, but this picture was 
their final choice. Betty developed 
de and printed both photographs herself 
HONORABLE MENTION — “Up in the sky so 
blue’’ might be the title for this charming pic- 
ture of a girl seesawing by Mary Ellen O Malley 
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PHOTOGRAPHY CONTEST 


HE Editors of THE AMERICAN GIRL are proud to 

announce the winners of the Photography Contest 
and to present, on these two pages, the prize-winning 
pictures. A total of 820 prints were received from 323 
readers of the magazine. Thanks are due the judges of the 
contest, Mr. Kenneth Williams of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Miss Ethel Mockler of the Girl Scout Federation 
of Greater New York, and Mr. Larry June, well-known 
amateur photographer, who had the difficult task of select- 
ing the prize-winning pictures from the many excellent 
and interesting photographs submitted by our readers. 


4 CONTESTANTS receiving 
Ni ‘ : HONORABLE MENTION 
*® ; AWARDS of $1.00 each 


Catherine Colvin 
Los Angeles, California 


Betty Hickman 
Metuchen, New Jersey 


Priscilla Knudsen 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Barbara Randolph 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Patricia Davis 
Juneau, Alaska 


Mary Ellen O'Malley 
Detroit, Michigan 

Loraine Martinson 
Chicago, Illinois 

Edna M. Horn 
San Francisco, California 


Alene Hoffman 
Seattle, Washington 


Dorothy Polski 
Ojai, California 


HONORABLE MENTION —Below: 

Vhen Priscilla Knudsen went camera- 
hunting she shot this picture of a deer 
SECOND PRIZE, $5.00—Won | Carol Nieland of Chicago, 
Illinois for this photograph of rooftops and a broken fence which 
she printed and finished herself. Carol submitted three other fine 
pictures, too, each of which received votes from the judges 


HONORABLE MENTION-—For this ponderous pachyderm with 
his trunk wound round the rail of a fence, by Edna M. Horn 








HONORABLE MENTION — ‘‘Snowstorm 
on the Grand Tetons,’’ photographed on a 
artinson 


summer morning by Loraine 





HONORABLE MENTION—A 
still-life study of tennis quuip- 
ment offered by Dorothy Polski 





HONORABLE MENTION— 
Awarded to Alene Hoffman for 
this unusual doll photograph 
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MAMMA AND PAPA WALNUT WITH THEIR CHILDREN AND THE WALNUT DOG. 
WILL MAKE A BIG HIT AT YOUR NEXT PARTY IF YOU 
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THEY 
GIVE THEM FOR FAVORS 


MAKING WALNUT DOLLS 


You may have a whole 
family of amusing walnut 
people if you follow these 


ingentous directions 


By DAISY WELCH 
if MAKING walnut dolls, I select one 


walnut for the head and another walnut 

for the body. I make a hole in the bot- 
tom part of the one I intend to use for the 
head, and a hole in the top part of the one I 
use for the body—and connect them by using 
a piece of lollipop stick. I make four holes in 
the body for the arms and legs. I cover wire 
with tissue paper and use it for the arms. I 
use lollipop sticks for the legs. I push the arms 
and the legs into the holes and glue them in. 








I draw the eyes, nose, and mouth on the 
face with India ink, and color the eyes and 


lips with water colors. Then I dress the 
dolls in clothes made of tissue paper, or crépe 
paper. After they are completely dressed, I 
ravel out soft rope and glue it on the head for 
hair; and bob, trim, or braid the hair after 
the glue is dry. 

For the feet of the dolls, I use wood. I 
cut the feet out in the right shape and size, 
and make a hole in the heel part of each foot; 
then I push the legstick into the hole and glue. 
The dolls must stand while the glue is drying, 
so that they will be able to stand alone when 
finished. I paint the feet black with India 
ink, or paste black paper over them so as to 
give them the appearance of shoes. Small 
pieces of crépe paper may be folded over and 
pasted around the legs for ankle socks of the 
boy and girl dolls. They are fun to make. 
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HAVE YOU PLAYED 
SQUASH YET? 


CONTINUED FROM 
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wick still tries to play squash to keep herself 
trim and healthy. 

The history of other good players is simi- 
lar. Cecile Bowes, present National Cham- 
pion, has been playing for years in the Phila- 
delphia area where the calibre of play is high 
and where she has been able to get good 
coaching. Only twenty-two years old, lovely 
to look at, slender and agile, she is one of 
the most graceful players in the game. 
(That's another point for squash, it develops 
grace—so much so that one of New York's 
swank beauty salons has squash courts in 
which to teach this aid to beauty.) 

At twenty-three, Elizabeth Pearson is an- 
other fine player; her father is an ex-National 
champion, and her brother is a rising young 
player so it runs in the family. Caroline 
Myers, at seventeen, and hard-hitting Hope 
Knowles, at nineteen, have proved to be fine 
squash racquet wielders. Having taken up 
squash so young, these girls expect to go on 
playing for years. Playing singles against men 
and playing doubles with them, all tnese girls 
are having the kind of social fun you can 
have with this grand game for mixed groups. 
Even older women, who began to learn the 
game after they were twenty and thirty, to-day 
are enjoying it more than ever in their forties. 
And, of course, Eleanora Sears, at fifty-eight, 
is the shining example of the game's reward. 


PRAIRIE SONG 


CONTINUED FROM 
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ed out the flames. He shouted, “Fire’s out! 
Sit down, everybody. Show’s startin’! Sit 
down!” 

There was a tense, perceptibly questioning 
halt in the onrush toward the stairs until 
someone laughed hysterically, “Well, I sure 
thought we was all goners!” Then people 
began to drift back to their seats, shame- 
faced, calling children to their sides. And 
the scare was over. 

Carol felt her hand clutched. It was Hilde- 
garde. “Look!” 

Carol saw her mother come across the 
platform, carrying a small blanketed figure 
in her arms, and followed by another woman, 
weeping. She saw Frank stop her mother, 
speak to her, and an instant later, take the 
little figure into his own arms and _ step 
carefully down from the platform, while 
Mrs. Boyd tenderly wrapped in coat and 
shawl the sobbing woman who had followed 
her. Then Frank and the weeping woman 
came toward the girls. 

“What'll I do, Frank, with her papa away 
and me alone on the farm?’ whimpered the 
woman. 

Frank’s steady gaze was upon the stairs as 
he threaded his way through the crowd. He 
walked strongly, purposefully, speaking to 
the woman. “Little Peggy ain’t burnt bad. 
Don’t you worry none, for it was mostly her 
cheesecloth wings what caught on fire. But, 
just for certain, we'll run her over to Doc 
Bowen's and let him look her over. You 
dressed warm enough, Mrs. Merrill? It's 
commencin’ to snow out.” 

Then, when he had disappeared up the 
stairs, followed by Mrs. Merrill, there was a 
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loud chord on the piano and there was 
Laura, playing the opening song of the fairy 
play. 

Later, after festivities were over and every- 
one was preparing to go home, Laura found 
time to whisper to Carol and Hildegarde that 
little Billy Larkin had caused the trouble by 
striking matches—'‘‘for fireflies,” he said. 
But he had been well spanked by his father. 
“I'll bet he won't try any more fire-fly tricks,” 
chuckled Laura. “By the way, Carol, your 
mother has asked me to dinner to-morrow. It 
may be a blizzard that’s coming across the 
prairies, but it'll take more than a blizzard to 
keep me away.” 

Sure enough, although snow was drifting 
high across meadows and roads the next day, 
Laura arrived, red-cheeked and breathless, at 
noon. “Oh, ywm—roast chicken, hot biscuit 
and chocolate cake! I can smell ‘em all!’’ she 
cried ecstatically as soon as she entered the 
living room. She found Carol and Hilde- 
garde setting a temporary table Mr. Boyd had 
established in there. “And dinner out of the 
kitchen!” finished Laura. 

“Isn't this fun!” exclaimed Hildegarde. 
“Mrs. Boyd is going to let Carol and me 
serve and not get up once from the table! 
She’s going to be a lady of leisure!” 

“Good! What shall I do?” Laura popped 
out into the hall, divested herself of heavy 
outdoor apparel, and was back almost at 
once. 

“Take Timmy out from under our feet!” 
chorused the other girls. So, with a laugh, 
Laura enticed the youngster over into a 
corner to amuse him. 

More than once, during the dinner which 
followed, Carol looked around the table. 
Her mother had dressed with care in one of 
her “good” gowns left over from better days, 
the girl noted, and she looked like her old 
self. As for her father, his sensitive, scholar- 
ly face was alive with mirth as he teased the 
girls and carved second and third helpings. 
Timmy was too hungrily consuming his din- 
ner to be more than a picture of a small boy 
eating chicken, and Frank was the same as 
usual, except that he wore his Sunday suit-—— 
an atrocity in blue-green woolen with a 
bright crimson necktie. But somehow to-day, 
remembering Frank’s air of authority when 
he had reassured the sobbing mother about 
her child's safety, Carol realized that he did 
not seem merely a “hired man.” 

“Why, he’s a fine person,” thought the 
girl, amazed. “He's the sort of man people 
respect. There's a word for what he has 
to offer others—what is it? Mother—” she 
asked aloud, “what's the word that means 
being so honest no one ever doubts you?” 

“Integrity?” supplied Mrs. Boyd, smiling. 

“That's it!’ Carol looked down at her 
plate of chicken and creamed onions and 
fluffy mashed potatoes and cranberry sauce. 
Her thoughts went on shaping themselves 
into silent sentences. “Frank has integrity— 
and when a man has that he has about every- 
thing worth while, even if he does use bad 
grammar and wears a red necktie with a 
green suit! Come to think about it, that’s 
what folks around here all have—integrity! 
That’s what makes our country so great, be- 
cause integrity goes with love of freedom 
and respect for others’ rights.” 

“A penny?” Hildegarde’s laughing voice 
startled Carol from her reverie. 

She shrugged. “Not worth even that, I'm 
afraid.” 

Dishes were done in rapid time, with 
Mrs. Boyd under strict orders to stay out of 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GQ. Smart Hostess Knows ... 


that Candle-light makes even casual get-togethers seem like 
special occasions—for Candles lend an air of festivity to small 
tea parties as well as provide sparkling decoration for large 


‘ 


‘spreads.’ 


These come in a rich green that blends with most 


color schemes. They are dripless, smokeless and odorless, 
and individually wrapped in cellophane. 





11-637 Tapering Dip, 10”........ $.10 
11-638 Console Candle, 
Fe  Gccsiesenaistindiadns .25 


11-639 Trefoil Holder, with 342” 
white candle, complete.. .25 


INFORMALS are just right for 
invitations, brief notes and 
thank yous, and if you are 
giving a prize you couldn't 
choose one that will be ap- 
preciated more. Printed in 
gold ink on ivory tinted pa- 
per, each box has 24 scored 
and paneled sheets (to fold 
to 3” x 4”) and 24 enve- 
lopes. 11-599 ............ $.50 
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THE GIRL SCOUT SONG CONTEST 
Closes April 1, 1941 





SEND YOUR ENTRIES IN SOON! 





For the benefit of those who missed the first an- 
nouncement, here are complete details 


A prize of $200 has been offered by Mrs. 
Arthur O. Choate for a rousing, inspira- 
tional song, suitable for use by all mem- 
bers of the Girl Scout organization. 

The words of the song must be original 
and should express the general spirit of 
Girl Scouting. 

The music for this song may be either: 

1. An original musical composition; 

r 


oO 
2. A folk melody, or other well estab- 
lished tune that is old enough to be con- 
sidered public property. (See instruction 
4). 


Both melody and words should be sim- 
ple and within the range of untrained 
voices. The song should have strength, vi- 
tality, and force and lend itself to group 
singing. 

Words and music will be considered as 
a unit by the distinguished judges who 
have consented to select the prize song. 

The contest is open to all. Only one song 
may be submitted by each contestant. 

Words and music of the prize song will 
become the property of Girl Scouts, Inc. 

No manuscripts will be acknowledged or 
returned. 


The contest will close April 1, 1941. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
1. Send all entries to Girl Scout Song 
Contest, Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 West 49th 
Street, New York. 
2. Submit your song on scored music 
paper, being careful that every note and 


word is clear and legible. Use one side 
of paper only. 


3. Be sure that each page of your 
manuscript contains your name and full 
address. 


4. A signed statement to the effect that 
words and music are original must be 
written on each entry. If only the words 
are original, the statement must include 
the source of the music, the title of the 
melody, and its composer. State also, to 
the best of your knowledge, whether the 
use of the borrowed melody is permissible 
under copyright law. (Generally speak- 
ing, copyright protection extends for a 
period of fifty years.) 


5. Collaboration on words and music is 
permissible, but each song will be judged 
as a whole. In case of collaboration, 
entry must be made in one name only. 


6. The contest closes April 1, 1941. 
This means that no entry postmarked 
later than midnight April 1, 1941, will be 
eligible for consideration. 


Judges in the Song Contest 

Mr. Olin Downes, music critic of The New 
York Times 

Mr. Hugh Ross, Conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum of New York 

Mr. Sigmund Spaeth, ‘‘The Tune De- 
tective’’ of the radio, and author of 
many popular books about music 

Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Honorary Vice- 
President of Girl Scouts, Inc., and 
sponsor of the contest for a Girl Scout 
Prize Song. 


























IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


HE GIVES THE LION WINGS 


“The Beaver gets things done.” If an Eng- 
lishman should say that to you, the chances 
are that he wouldn't be talking about an ani- 
mal but about a man—Lord Beaverbrook. 
Certainly, Lord Beaverbrook—he’s been ‘‘the 
Beaver’’ ever since the British public took him 
to its heart—has accomplished things which, 
eight months ago, would have seemed impos- 
sible. Under the prod of his driving force, 
the building of British planes has zoomed 
like a fighter ship climbing at her maximum 
angle. Last May, when he took office as 
Minister of Aircraft Production, British fac- 
tories were turning out some nine hundred 





planes a month. Within ninety days, he 
stepped up production to eighteen hundred 
planes monthly. 

His rise to wartime power has been part 
of a trend, the British swing toward a high- 
pressure-businessman type of leader and away 
from the traditional, dignified aristocrat. 

Lord Beaverbrook (plain William Maxwell 
Aitken until late in his career) was born 
sixty-two years ago in Newcastle, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. His family was poor. He left 
school at eighteen and worked at a hodge- 
podge of jobs—washing bottles in a drug- 
store, running a bowling alley, selling stocks 
and bonds. In his late twenties he made a 
fortune in investment banking, was a mil- 
lionaire many times over when he went to 
live in England. There he was active in poli- 
tics, but cut his widest peacetime swath as 
owner of the London Daily Express, a strik- 
ingly successful newspaper. When war came, 
Winston Churchill, who has lifted so many 
self-made men to governmental power, lifted 
William Aitken. 

Lord Beaverbrook sees the war as a war of 
machines, believes it will be won in factories, 
on assembly lines. As Minister of Aircraft 
Production he has expressed that belief in 
action—cutting red tape, eliminating the in- 
numerable consultations which used to pre- 
cede plane building, centering production on 
a few proved types instead of scattering it 
over many types. Result: the British lion 
has wings—more wings, bigger wings, swifter 
wings than it ever had before. 

England, in her hour of stress, has sought 


By Latrobe Carroll 


able leaders and has found many. Future 
historians will surely record that the Beaver 
was one of the ablest of them all. 


MIX SAFETY WITH THRILLS 


This winter there are, roughly, four million 
people in the United States who are waxing 
skis in preparation for enjoying a glorious 
sport. Few of them realize, perhaps, that the 
first skis were not made of wood but were 
frames covered with leather—reindeer in many 
cases—and that their wearers were not out 
for the fun of it, but were hunters bent on 
carrying home the family dinner, or earnest 
men journeying over frozen country on seri- 
ous business. 

About 1860, in Telemark, Norway, skiing 
as a sport was born. At once it began to 
spread all over Scandinavia and from there 
into Switzerland. The first ski-jumping tour- 
nament in the United States took place in 
1887, but it was not until after the Winter 
Olympic Games at Lake Placid, New York, 
in 1932, that the sport began really to boom 
here. Ski fever spread rapidly to all regions 
where there were slopes and snow. It even 
moved southward to the Great Smokies of 
North Carolina and the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of Virginia. 

Unfortunately, the skiers’ enthusiasm often 
outdistanced their knowledge of safety rules. 
To the beginner the sport looked easy—strap 
on the things and the hill would do the rest. 
What the hill did, far too frequently, was to 
land the novice in a hospital. 

The American Red Cross took a hand. It 
arranged special training classes, with skilled 





instructors, throughout the country. Also it 
got out a booklet, S&é/ Safety and First Aid. 
It helped lay out gentle practice slopes for 
beginners. It established caches in the hills 
where blankets, toboggans, and heating pads 
are kept in case of injuries. It spread this 
advice: Wear goggles to prevent snow blind- 
ness; travel in groups and stay together; be 
especially careful on icy, crusted snow; slow 
down when rounding blind turns; stay well 
to the side of the trail when climbing. 

The expert skier’s first rule is, “Relax.” 
And his second, “Take it gaily. You must 
be singing inside.’ 
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“TANKERS GOTTA BE TOUGH” 


At dawn on the morning of September 15, 
1916, a dramatic thing happened on the 
battlefield of the Somme. A contraption that 
was huge, unwieldy, enormously heavy—it 
weighed forty tons—slithered from the Brit- 
ish lines toward German outposts. It did not 
move on visible wheels, but on caterpillar 
treads. As it crawled forward at three miles 
an hour, guns thrusting from its armored 





sides spat fire and steel. It was the first war 
tank. 

Since that remote morning, tank design and 
construction have changed greatly. The Ger- 
mans took over this British invention, im- 
proved it, made it part of their extraordinary 
mechanized advance through the Low Coun- 
tries and France. Its shock value proved so 
great that America, jolted into full realiza- 
tion, began to build these “land battleships” 
as never before. We have more than five 
hundred now, though many of them are ob- 
solete. By next summer, we're told, our fac- 
tories will be turning out tanks at a rate of 
more than two hundred a month. 

By June, 1942, we should have almost three 
thousand—enough, some experts hold, for 
adequate defense. But we won't stop pro- 
duction until we have at least six thousand. 

It takes about a year to train a “tanker,” 
as a soldier who mans one of the great ma- 
chines is called. Crews—there are four or 
five men in each—must be made up of ex- 
perts. It’s no small trick to drive a tank with 
a highway speed of more than fifty miles an 
hour, a combat speed of from ten to twenty- 
five. Roaring across rough country, sliding 
across ditches and trenches, climbing steep 
hills, knocking down trees six or eight inches 
thick, one of these behemoths is sure to leave 
a recruit with bruises and scars, even though 
he wears a crash helmet resembling football 
headgear. 

On such trips the motor’s noise is so great 
that nobody can make himself heard. The men 
must communicate through signals. 

Seasoned tankers léarn to relax and “roll 
with the machine,” but even so they are oc- 
casionally knocked senseless and sometimes 
left with broken limbs by tumultuous rides, 
No wonder they'll tell you, “Tankers, they 
gotta be tough.” 
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THE DRIVE FOR MASTER DRIVERS 


Young drivers, by rights, should be good 
drivers. People between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five are usually more alert, see a 
little better, hear a little better than people 
over twenty-five. But what do the records re- 
veal? They show the sixteen-to-twenty-fives 


involved in a surprisingly large number of | 


motor car accidents—about fifty per cent more 
than would be “normal” in their proportion 
of our total population. 


For many years, numerous high schools | 


have been taking steps to fight this dismaying 
trend. Now, more than five thousand of them 
give courses in safe driving, though, un- 
fortunately, only a few hundred go in for 
actual road instruction. Often, courses that 
might otherwise seem dull come to life when 
teachers appeal to their pupils’ love of sport, 
urge them to think of driving as a difficult, 
challenging game. “If you drive at all,” an 
instructor will tell a class, “you can be 
prouder of driving well than of playing golf 
well, or tennis, or baseball. You see, the 
stakes are so enormous. Your health, your 
happiness, your whole future, even your life, 
may be at stake.” 

As a rule, high school boys and girls are 
quick to learn the actual mechanics of driving. 
Their greatest needs are caution, good judg- 
ment. Instructors emphasize this point, then 
go on to stress others. They bear down hard 
on the fact that “exceeding the speed limit” 
is, by all odds, the greatest single cause of 
highway tragedies. (“Reckless driving” is 
villain number two.) They warn that night 
motoring should be especially careful motor- 
ing, since approximately five times as many 
accidents, allowing for diminished traffic dur- 
ing dark hours, happen at night as by day. 

They bring out, too, that safety education, 
in classrooms and out, is only the first weapon 
in a triple attack on the killing and maiming 
which, in 1937—the blackest year, so far— 
caused some forty thousand deaths and about 
one million, two hundred thousand injuries. 
The second weapon is strict enforcement of 
traffic laws, revision of bad laws, unification 
of conflicting laws. The third is in the hands 
of engineers—the further improvement of 
highways and cars. 

Just how far skill and intelligence can go 
in ending accidents has been shown dramati- 
cally in North Carolina. There, school au- 
thorities operate the world’s largest bus sys- 
tem. Their busses, during the past school year, 





transported 335,623 boys and girls. Many 
deaths might reasonably have been expected. 
The startling fact is that nobody was killed. 
Credit must go mainly to a group of high 
school boys who took over the job of acci- 
dent prevention. Some members of the group 
organized safety patrols to keep order in 
busses and on sidewalks. Other older boys 
actually drove the busses. They knew the 
roads, knew the machines, knew how to use 
hands, feet, ears, eyes—and judgment. Theirs 
is a record to point to with pride. 
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HOW YOUR JULIETTE LOW PENNIES 
WENT TO WORK IN A GOOD CAUSE 


Did you know that, during this last year, $5082.25 in friendship pennies, given by 
Girl Scouts in the United States, have been sent to help their sister Scouts ont Guides 
in war-torn lands? International friendship is a very exciting and important 
thing when we know that American pennies made it possible to help girls in many 
countries through the Juliette Low Memorial Fund, established in memory of the 
Founder of Girl Scouts in America. 

Through the American Red Cross, $800 was sent to the Girl Scouts in China last 
winter to aid destitute children and refugees. During the cold March days, $500 was 
sent to the Girl Scouts in Finland, many of whom Fad lost their homes in the path 
of war. Small sums were sent to several Girl Scout leaders in Poland to help many 
Girl Scouts in that country. In the early spring, $500 was sent to the president of 
the Polish Girl Scouts in Paris, for the benefit of the Scouts from Poland who had 
escaped to other countries. To the founder of the Polish Girl Scouts, $100 was sent 
to help her care for several Polish refugee children in England. In May, $500 was 
sent to France in time to help many Girl Guide refugees who had fled from Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Since in Sweden there were many refugees from Finland and Nor- 
way who needed help, $500 was sent in June to the head of the Girl Guides in that 
country. In May, June, and July, a total of $2,000 was sent to the Guide Relief Com- 
mittee in Great Britain. . 

Here are only a few of the ways in which that money has been used: to buy 
clothing for a Ranger whose home has been demolished and whose mother and father 
are in the hospital; to help a Brown Owl who was injured in a raid, lost all her 
personal possessions, including her glasses, and spent a week in a hospital; to buy 
warm clothing and repair shoes for Bisey Guides who were evacuated from Guernsey. 

A few weeks ago the International Committee sent to Great Britain 750 pairs of 
children’s shoes, and 1378 pieces of warm underclothing for boys and girls of Brownie 
and Guide age, and also for very little children, two to five years old, for whom the 
a have been caring. Now that the winter cold is here, these things are badly 
needed. 


More and more pennies are needed to carry on this work of international friendship. 


Send your contribution to the Juliette Low Memorial Fund, care of Girl Scouts, Inc., 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
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THE DESERT CALLING 


though, of course, I know with my mind that 
you're fifteen, I somehow still expected you 
to look little and pudgy and cross, as you 
were the last time I saw you, when you 
were four.” He grinned at Pam whimsically, 
and she laughed back, at home with him all 
in a minute. 

“I'm lots nicer this way, Charles,” she 
assured him. “It would be pretty awful for 
us both if I had to stay four always, and— 
cross, didn’t you say? I believe I was a bad- 
tempered brat when I was younger. Even 
Nana admits it under pressure.” 

“Look here,’’ Charles ejaculated in a dif- 
ferent tone, swinging Pam about lightly, 
“I'm forgetting my manners. This is Judy, 
a new member of our family—probably the 
nicest one, as you'll find out after you've 
known her a few more hours. I met her in 
Java, six months ago, where she was trying 
to kill herself playing doctor-missionary- 
teacher to several hundred dirty little urchins 
in a village in the interior. I decided, the 
first day I met her, that she needed taking 
care of much more than the young Javanese 
did, and finally I persuaded her to marry me 
and come home to America. We're not going 
to bother with the word ‘stepmother,’ Pam,” 
he added soberly. “It hasn't often quite the 
right connotation in people’s minds. She’s 
just Judy—one of the Strong family, to be 
loved and taken care of by both of us.” 


AM drew her breath in sharply; color flew 

to her face. This was a possibility she 
had never taken into consideration. Charles 
was married. And so he and Pam would 
never, now, have those wonderful adventur- 
ing times together—only the two of them— 
that she had dreamed of so long. 

Her eyes went, more critically and with a 
troubled question in their depths, to Judy 
Strong's face. 

“It was selfish of me to let him do it so 
quickly,” Judy said, her own dark eyes quick 
with understanding. “But you'll find out, 
Pam, my dear, that this father of yours is a 
hard man to say no to, no matter how un- 
reasonable he may be. Please try to forgive 
me, and let me prove to you that I sha'n’t 
really be in the way.” 

Pam managed a little grin. “You'll never 
be in my way, Judy, if Charles wants you,” 
she said in the voice of one who makes a 
solemn promise. And was rewarded by her 
father’s relieved glance at her, as he put one 
hand out to the boy standing at Judy’s other 
side, and drew him forward. 

“And this is Judy’s brother, Tim Garwyn,” 
he explained. “He was living with Judy out 
in Java—no earthly place for a boy to be, of 
course. He's going to be another of the 
family, from now on, and go to school in 
America, as an American boy should. This 
is all new to him, and I’m counting on you 
to see he learns something about his own 
country.” 

Pam shook hands dazedly with her second 
new relative. “Hello, Tim,” she said, so con- 
fused now by the swiftness of what was 
happening to her, that she couldn’t think of 
anything to add to the matter-of-fact greet- 
ing. 

Tim took her hand limply, and dropped it 
almost at once. He still wore a faintly sulky 
look, and he made no verbal response to the 
introduction. 

“Won't you all come in and sit down?” 
Pam asked hesitantly, looking from Charles 


to Judy. “John will take your bags upstairs 
—and I'd better see Nana about getting a 
room ready for Tim.” 

“Never mind about that now, Youngster,” 
Charles said comfortably, drawing a chair 
forward for Judy, and perching boyishly on 
the arm of it when she was seated. “Sit 
down, both of you, and let's talk plans. I 
wired Pam, Judy, that I had several surprises 
for her. Of course you and Tim are one sur- 
prise, but there’s still another.” 

Pam dropped down in a low chair across 
the hearth and fixed eager eyes on his face, 
waiting. Gran had not been given to sur- 
prises. This was going to be fun. 

“Here goes, then,” Charles began impor- 
tantly. “We'll call it an advance birthday 
present. That's four months off, of course, 
but Christmas is even farther, so it'll have 
to be birthday.” 

Pam’s eyes widened with anticipation. 
Charles's presents were always worth getting 
excited over. 

“I'm giving you a house of your own, 
Youngster.” He paused, obviously pleased 
with her start of amazement. “Oh, not a 
house like this—’’ he hastened to explain, 
waving a lean, brown hand. “Mine's a little 
‘dobe shack in the Arizona mountains. Look- 
ing out over the desert, or so the owner gave 
me to understand. It’s been empty so long 
it's probably in need of repairs by now— 
except that the climate’s so dry, there won't 
have been any dampness to turn things moldy. 
Anyhow, the description of it whetted my 
interest—and Judy's and Tim’s—and I 
bought it, out of hand, for your next birth- 
day present. We're going to try out living in 
it for two or three months this spring—that 
is, of course, if the new owner invites us— 
while I write my book on the South Seas, 
and Judy rests and gets over being a Java- 
nese missionary. You and Tim can ride and 
hike and picnic to your hearts’ content. 
We'll fix it up with your school to let you 
off the spring term. Does the picture please 
you, Youngster?” 

Pam nodded mutely, her suddenly wet 
lashes and flushed face speaking eloquently 
of so many things she couldn’t put into 
words—excitement, gratitude, wonder—that 
both Charles’s and Judy’s eyes softened. 


T HAPPENED like this,” Charles went on 

with his story. ‘On the ship coming home 
from Java, we met a man named McHenry 
—interesting, pathetic sort of chap. An art- 
ist who'd been beach-combing his way from 
island to island through the South Seas for 
the past five years, trying to paint and live on 
the sales of his pictures—an impossible feat, 
that. He was a sick man, too—so sick he'd 
finally given up and was coming home to his 
own land to die. He told me about a Mexi- 
can-type ‘dobe house he owned on the edge 
of the Arizona desert, about twenty miles 
from Tucson. It sounded pretty swell to me, 
and when I found out it meant more than 
anything in the world to him to have a bit 
of money to leave a sister of his in San 
Francisco when he died, I offered to buy the 
shack for a playhouse for you. This sister, 
from what I gathered, is married, has a 
family of several girls, and is desperately 
hard up. But in spite of all that, she'd 
begged him to come home to her, to be 
taken care of as long as he lived. It won't 
be many months, I'm afraid, from the look 
of him, poor soul.” 
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He paused again, a shadow crossing his 
face. ‘The place sounded like an ideal spot 
for all our needs this spring,” he said then. 
“And I sort of fancied you might get a real 
kick out of owning a home of your own, 
Pam, after all these years of—of—” He 
frowned, as if those wandering years of his 
were suddenly a reproach to him, and left 
his sentence unfinished. ‘So that’s why I 
asked you in my wire to pack sturdy clothes. 
Could you be ready by to-morrow—or the 
day after that at the latest? I hate to waste 
time in cities.” 

Pam broke into a small war whoop, a 
most unusual sound in that prim room, and 
forgetting shyness completely, flung herself 
into Charles's arms. 

“I never guessed there could be such a 
birthday present, Charles. A house of my 
own, to ask you all to stay in—and the 
desert!” 

The boy, Tim, remarked, glancing at her 
a little maliciously, “Mr. McHenry said 
there are rattlesnakes on the desert in the 
spring. And tarantulas and Gila monsters— 
whatever they are. They come out when it 
gets hot. Probably that old shack is alive 
with them after all this time.” 

Pam caught her underlip between her 
teeth. “I—why, I guess I can stand them if 
Charles and Judy and you can,” she said 
stoutly. And had the satisfaction of seeing 
the superior smile wiped off Tim Garwyn’s 
face. 

She was to learn that when this unex- 
pected and delightful father of hers decided 
upon a course, he gave nobody around him 
any peace until matters were moving ac- 
cording to his wishes. Since he had set his 
heart upon their getting off for Arizona with 
the least possible delay, he soon had the old 
Lake Shore house in an uproar. However, 
from Nana down to old John, the household 
took him to its collective heart and moved 
with haste to do his bidding. 

Nana, although dissolved in tears at the 
prospect of parting from her nursling, went 
about the necessary packing with energy. 
John fetched and carried, ran errands, and 
harried the two prim maids, Greta and 
Jane, in his eagerness to expedite Charles 
Strong’s plans. 

Judy, the servants admired with respectful 
approval and a touch of romantic curiosity, 
since she was both a bride and an ex-mis- 
sionary hailing from strange islands across 
the sea, while they inwardly resented Tim, 
being quick to sense his cwn resentment of 
their beloved Miss Pam. But Charles they 
obeyed with an almost fanatical enthusiasm. 
They had been familiar for years with his 
adventures, through his letters to Pam and 
certain articles about his expeditions that 
had appeared from time to time in the 
Chicago papers. And now, to this group of 
rather elderly, staid domestics, Charles Strong 
appeared clothed with glamour. It waked the 
dullness of the old house and lent new zest 
to the day's routine, to have him demanding 
impossible feats of haste, or apologizing, 
with a grin that was as young as Pam’s for 
his own impulsive unreasonableness, when- 
ever he became aware of it. 

The final plan was that the party should 
leave within two days, which necessitated 
some rapid-fire shopping in the interim. Judy 
and Tim, having spent the past twelve years 
in the tropics, possessed nothing in the way 
of warm clothing—and the artist, McHenry, 
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had warned them that evenings would be 
cold on the desert for at least another month 
after their arrival. Sweaters and fall-weight 
coats would be in order, and knitted sports 
things, as well, for Pam and Judy. 

The shopping expeditions were doubly ex- 
citing to Pam, because so many thrilling 
purchases must be crowded into twenty-four 
hours of hectic activity. Her past experience 
of buying clothes with Gran or Nana had 
included much serious deliberation before- 
hand, then careful comparison of values at 
several different shops before the actual pur- 
chase was completed. But Charles went 
through shopping in his usual whirlwind 
style. They did not buy so many things in 
actual numbers, but everything, as Pam 
sighed blissfully to Judy later, was so per- 
fectly right. For the first time, too, she her- 
self had had the final say about what she 
wanted to wear. Both Judy and Charles 
took it as a matter of course that she was 
old enough to know what she wanted, and 
that it was reasonable for her to have it 
when it was found. This was such a novel 
and satisfying state of affairs that Pam went 
about, those two days, with her chin in the 
air and her thoughts in the clouds. 


ON ONE point Charles had been adamant— 

Pam should not continue to wear mourn- 
ing. Black was not for young things, he in- 
sisted, and Judy backed him up gently but 
firmly. So the clothes Pam bought were 
young and colorful. 

And then, on the day of the Strongs’ de- 
parture, Chicago chose to stage the most 
spectacular blizzard it had known in years. 
The city woke that morning to find the 
streets hidden in drifting snow, and a wild 
gale shrieking overhead, driving dense sheets 
of white before it. 

“We can never get a taxi in this storm,” 
Tim said at breakfast, in a worried voice. 
Snow was a novel experience to the boy who 
had spent all the life he remembered in the 
tropics. 

“Yes, we can,” Charles said reassuringly. 
“I've had the manager of the local taxi 
company on the wire, and he’s promised to 
have a car at the door in ten minutes. Better 
step on it, son. And Pam, too. We have to 
allow for delays in traffic.” 

Pam looked at him with awe. He thought 
of everything, and he certainly knew how to 
get action. Probably, she thought, glowing, 
that came from leading expeditions in dan- 
gerous places where you had to think fast 
and expect instant codperation from everyone 
under you. She sprang from her chair, drop- 
ping her napkin in her hurry, and raced for 
the hall, with Tim—for once as alert and 
excited as she—close at her heels. 

There were tearful good-bys at the front 
door with Nana and John. John was to stay 
on in the house as care-taker until Gran’s 
lawyers could arrange for the place to be 
sold advantageously, and Nana was to take 
a long planned vacation with a sister in New 
York State. And then the white-mounded 
taxi was in front of the house, and John 
was bringing down the bags. Five minutes 
later Pam was scrubbing at the taxi window 
with a wet ball of handkerchief, to take one 
more farewell look—and the first lap of the 
journey to Arizona had actually begun. 

It was slow going through the deeply 
drifted streets, and presently sentiment gave 
way to anxiety as to whether they were going 
to make the train. But eventually they were 
at the station, unfamiliar in its great snow 
blankets that changed all the usual outlines. 
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Hurrying Red Caps snatched their bags and 
suitcases from the taxi, and sped on ahead 
into the waiting room. They caught the long, 
streamlined trans-continental train with a 
split second’s grace and, breathless, were 
finally settled in their sections by a beaming 
Pullman porter. 

“Think the snow'll hold us up any?” 
Charles inquired, glancing out at the swirl- 
ing smother that obscured any clear view 
of the shrouded city. 

““Maybe—some,” the porter admitted cau- 
tiously. “But we'll run out'n dis storm to- 
morrow, and den watch us make it up! How 
far yo’-all gwine on dis trip, suh?” 

“Tucson,” Charles said. “We're due, ac- 
cording to the time table, at five o'clock in 
the morning, day after to-morrow. Think 
we'll do it?” 

The Negro was reassuring. “Us'll make 
up time durin’ to-night an’ to-morrow. Ain't 
hardly evah missed pullin’ 
station on time. No, indeedy, suh.” 

He finally bustled off to attend to other 
passengers, and Charles opened the morning 
paper, grinning over the top of it at Pam | 
sitting opposite. 

“Well, we're off, Youngster,” he said | 
with satisfaction. “This your first long trip?” 

Pam nodded. “Gran. never traveled, 
Charles,” she said. “We went every summer 
to Lake Sands for six weeks. 


miles from Chicago. 

and back. 

in my life.” 
All that morning she sat tucked com- 


I've never been in a sleeping car 


fortably into a corner of the seat, with a| 


into dat Tucson | 


That's a big, | 
stupid sort of summer hotel about thirty | 
We always drove down 





pillow under her elbow and her chin on her | 


hand, 
snowy country they were passing. Charles 


staring contentedly out at the fiat, | 


read his paper, and Judy fell frankly asleep. | 


Tim had a book that seemed to engross his 
attention; at least he gave every appearance 
of being unreceptive to any tentative conver- 
sational openings. 


GECRETLY Pam was dismayed by the pros- 

pect of Tim as a constant companion in 
Arizona. He had been so moody, so unfriend- 
ly—even at times so definitely rude—in the 
three brief days she had known him. She had 
wondered, at times, just what his sister and 
Charles could see in him. For it was obvious 
that Charles, as well as Judy, was sincerely 
fond of the boy. 

But perhaps, after all, he was only shy. 
Lots of boys Tim’s age were. Or he might 





be homesick for Java, and the kind of life | 


Judy and he had lived there together. Per- 
haps he felt he had lost Judy to her new 
family, where in the past he had had her all 
to himself. It would be natural enough for 
him to resent that, though he needn't take it 
out on Pam. 

In her cozy upper berth in Judy’s section, 
on the last night of the journey, Pam's | 
thoughts were busy once more with the prob- | 
lem of Tim's continued unfriendliness and 
how it could be dealt with in the months | 
ahead. She wished she could believe he | 
might prove to be as nice as Judy seemed 
to be. It would be so wonderful to have a 
real friend, near her own age, out there in 
Arizona to enjoy the new life with her. But 
time would tell about all that. 

Her tired eyelids weighed down more and 
more heavily—and then the next thing was 
the porter’s voice, speaking softly to Judy, 
below her. “Fo’-fifteen ma’am—an’ we's on 





time. Tucson in fo’ty-five minutes.” 
(To be continued) 
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vw WHAT'S ON THE AIR? 


ww” This list bas been selected by permission from the Educational Radio Check” eo 
List published in "School Management Magazine.’’ Programs are sponsored 

by Columbia Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting System, and the ww. 

National Broadcasting Company. The time indicated is Eastern Standard Time. 






1:30-2:00 
CBS 


1:00-1:15 
NBC-Blue 


1:30-2:00 
NBC-Red 


2:00-2:15 
NBC-Biue 


4:30-5:00 
NBC-Red 


7:00-7:30 
CBS 


9 :00-10 :00 
CBS 


10 :30-11 :00 
CBS 


5:00-5:15 
NBC-Blue 


5:15-5:30 
NBC-Blue 


10 :00-10:15 
NBC-Blue 


7 :30-8 :00 
NBC-Red 


Be sure to check the times by 
the broadcasting companies and 


laa 


Please check the times by your local newspaper. 


SUNDAYS, P. M. 


March of Games—Children who like 
asking and answering questions are 
given opportunity on this program di- 
rected by Nila Mack. 


I’m an American — Produced in co- 
6peration with the U.S. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. istin- 
guished naturalized Americans discuss 
the democratic way of life. 


On Your Job—Dramas of America’s 
work and workers. This is a fine pro- 
gram for girls in vocational guidance. 


American Pilgrimage—Broadcasts from 
the homes of famous American authors, 
with readings from their work and hu- 
man interest stories by Ted Malone: 
Jan. 5, Horatio Alger, (New York 
City) ; Jan. 12, Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr., (Cambridge, Mass) ; Jan. 19, Edgar 
Allan Poe, (Richmond, Va.) ; Jan. 26, 
Thomas Wolfe (Asheville, N. C.). 


Great Plays—A series of master dra- 
matic works, tracing the development of 
drama from Athens to Broadway: Jan, 
5, ‘‘The Restoration Drama’’ (original 
radio drama) ; Jan. 12, ‘‘The Barber of 
Seville’’ (Beaumarchais) —_ 19, 
“The Rivals’’ (Sheridan); Jan. 26, 
“Summary of Early American Drama’’ 
(Original radio drama). 


Pageant of Art—A dramatic survey of 
the fine arts through the ages. Produced 
in coéperation with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City. 


News of the World This Week—Co- 
lumbia correspondents in Europe and 
the United States review the news of 
the week. 


Helen Hayes Theatre—A series of plays 
drawn from original Stories, Motion pic- 
tures, magazines, histories, and novels. 


One Man’s Family — Widely popular 
drama of family life, recently voted the 
best dramatic serial on the air. Teddy, 
the young girl in the family, is of Girl 
Scout age. 


Ford Sunday Evening Hour — Detroit 
Symphony with famous musical artists. 


The Columbia W orkshop—Unusual ra- 
dio dramas, using the latest sound ef- 
fects and radio techniques. 


MONDAYS, P. M. 


**King Arthur, Jr.’’—The adventures of 
a typical American boy. 


Ireene Wicker’s Musical Stories—‘‘The 
Singing Lady’ dramatizes a variety of 
stories, from traditional fairy tales to 
true childhood stories of great men. 
(Mondays through Fridays). 


Bud Barton tells the story of a typical 
boy, about twelve years ae. who a 
an exciting and, for the most part, 
happy life in a little Middle West river 
town. (Mondays through Fridays). 


Voice of Firestone—Symphony Orches- 
tra directed by Alfred Wallenstein, with 
Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks 
alternating as soloists. 


Story Dramas by Olmsted—Dramatized 
versions of the world’s greatest short 
stories, with Nelson Olmsted playing all 
the parts. 


TUESDAYS 
(no programs listed) 


WEDNESDAYS, P. M. 


Cavalcade of America—A dramatic 
presentation of the mighty course of 
American life, through the stories of the 
men and women who have molded it. 


our news 


er. The 
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8 :00-8 :30 
NBC-Blue 


6:15-6:30 
CBS 


7 :45-8 :00 
NBC-Blue 


10 :30-11:00 
NBC-Red 


11:15-11:30 
MBS 
11 :30-12:00 
NBC-Blue 
12 :30-1:00 
CBS 
12 :30-1:15 
NBC-Blue 
1:15-1:30 
NBC-Red 
— - 
Ox. 
NHC-Blue 


3:45-3:55 
CBS 


5 :00-5 :30 
NBC-Red 


8:15-8:30 
NBC-Blue 


Fi Tf rograms as presented here were as accurdte as 
and WHAT’S THE AIR? could make them, at the time of going to press. 
However, emergencies that arise inthe studios sometimes necessitate eleventh-bour changes in program listings. 
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Quiz Kids—Each week five boys and | 
girls in Chicago are quizzed by a promi- 
nent educator. This program 1s gaining 
recognition as the ‘Information, Please” 
for young boys and girls. 


THURSDAYS, P. M. 


Outdoors with Bob Edge—A hunting 
and fishing expert recounts anecdotes | 
and stories of out-of-door adventures, | 
and furnishes useful information to | 
sporting and nature enthusiasts. | 

| 





Metropolitan Opera Guild—Each week 
the Guild presents a dramatic sketch 
based on the opera to be given on the 
succeeding Saturday. Orchestra directed 
by Joseph Honti. 


Musical Americana—An all-American 
musical program designed to make 
Americans better acquainted with the 
truly fine music which our country has 
produced and is producing. Keyed to 
all musical tastes, Musical Americana | 
hopes to win over those who look down 
on American popular music—and, at 
the same time, to inspire a keener ap- 
preciation of serious music in those who 
can't understand it’’ or ‘‘just don’t 
care for. it."’ 


FRIDAYS, P. M. 


Information, Please — Celebrities and 
intellectuals are put ‘‘on the spot’’ to 
answer questions sent in by listeners. | 


SATURDAYS, A. M. 
This Wonderful World — Girls and 


boys take part in a nature quiz program 
conducted from the Hayden Planetarium. 


Our Barn—Madge Tucker, known to | 
children everywhere as ‘“The Lady Next | 
Door,’’ presents a series of weekly | 
shows from her famous ‘“‘barn’’ with | 
child actors she has trained. 


SATURDAYS, P. M. 
Let’s Pretend—Classic fairy tales dram- 


atized by Nila Mack, with a cast of 
young actors. 





National Farm and Home Hour—Pre- | 
sented in coéperation with the U. S. | 
Department of Agriculture. Offers the 
latest and best farm and home informa- 
tion available to farm families and in | 
addition provides music and entertain- 
ment. 


Calling All Stamp Collectors — News 
and information of interest to philate- 
lists, presented in coéperation with the 
National Federation of Stamp Clubs. 


Metropolitan Spore The Saturday | 
opera matinées are broadcast direct from 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 


This Is My Land—A patriotic program 
which features in play and music form 
simple episodes that have contributed to 
the spirit of America. 


The World Is Yours—Produced in co- 
6peration with the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation and Smithsonian Institution. Jan. 
4, ‘Forward with Science’; Jan. 11, 
“The Dinosaur National Monument 
and Its Fossils’; Jan. 18, ‘Behind the 
Scenes at the Smithsonian’’; Jan. 25, 
“Calendars of All Times.”’ 


Man and the World—Produced in co- 
Operation with the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry and the American 
Museum of Natural History in New 
York. Dramatizations of men and of 
science and their achievements: Jan. 4, 
“The World of Power’’ ; Jan. 11, “‘Civ- 
ilization and Sudden Death"’; Jan. 18, 
“The World of Plastics’’; Jan. 25, 
‘The Congo Peacock."’ 


NBC Symphony Orchestra — Alfred 
Wallenstein conducts the January con- 
certs of the famed NBC Symphony. 
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PRAIRIE SONG 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33 








the kitchen. Then, through the dark, snowy 
afternoon, the girls made fudge, laughed to- 
gether, and had fun as only girls can when 
there is a feeling of storm outside and cozy 
warmth within walls. 

At dusk the telephone rang and Laura, 
summoned to it, returned with a sparkling 
face. ‘Mother wants to know if I may stay 
all night?’ she cried. “The blizzard’s getting 
worse. 

“Why, of course,” nodded Mrs. Boyd. She 
went on thoughtfully, “Poor Mrs. Merrill, 
all alone there on her farm! I wonder how 
little Peggy is to-night?” 

“Lots better,” grunted Frank, from the 
chair where he had been dozing. “In fact, 
she ain't hardly burned a mite. She was 
around playin’ with her dolls to-day.” 

Everyone but Mr. Boyd stared at him. 
“Why, how do you know?” asked Carol. 

Mr. Boyd laughed. “You forget the Mer- 
rill youngster is a sort of patient of Frank's. 
He took his old car and piked over six miles, 
through the blizzard, to find out how she 
was to-day. Tough going, though, wasn’t it, 
Frank ?” 

“Yeah,” answered Frank. “Kind of. Had 
to walk the last two miles. The car got 
stuck in a drift.”” He yawned. 

“How'd you happen to go?” asked Carol. 
“The doctor said she was all right, didn’t 
he?” 

Frank glanced at her. “Well, I sort of 
figgered out, what with Peggy’s dad bein’ 
away, her mother’d feel better if she had one 
of the neighbors droppin’ in.” Yawning 
again, he rose and stretched. ‘Guess I'll 
turn in. Good-night, everybody.” 

“Don’t you want any supper?” demanded 
Timmy. 

“Supper? After all I et this noon! You'd 
better not eat too much supper, neither, 
young man, or you'll be kioodlin’ with one 
of them nightmares o’ yours.” Frank grinned 
down at the little boy. 

“Well, I think we'd better all turn in,” 
began Mr. Boyd. But at Timmy’s roar of 
protest, he stopped to chuckle. 

Later, after sandwiches and milk and the 
remains of the cake, the three girls made 
their way upstairs. It was even colder than 
usual, going through the tiny front hall, for 
an icy wind, borne upon the blizzard, seemed 
to sweep beneath the door, rattling windows, 
and pursuing them into Carol's bedroom 
where Mrs. Boyd had previously made up a 
bed for Laura upon the couch. But once the 
bedroom door was closed against draughts, 
the place grew cozy and warm from a stove- 
pipe which rose from the living room below. 

The girls sat brushing their hair before 
they got into bed. Carol began to giggle at 
the sight of Laura wrapped in her mother’s 
old bathrobe. “I declare, Laura, you’re so 
hefty you look more like you ought to be my 
mother than Mother does herself.” 

“Fifty-one, fifty-two,” Laura stopped count- 
ing strokes of her hairbrush, to give her good- 
natured laugh. “Now that’s something to 
live up to,” she said comfortably. “Even 
being mentioned in the same breath as your 
mother is a compliment.” 

Hildegarde’s brush also paused. “Listen! 
I hear singing. Is it your mother, Carol?” 

“Yes. Timmy must have had one of his 
nightmares, after all, and Mother is singing 

(Continued on page 41) 
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WHAT’S ON THE SCREEN? «22 


This list bas been selected by permission from the movie reviews 


published in “The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 


—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


ARIZONA. The early days of Tucson are vividly 
re-created in this realistic film of pioneer life. The 
beauty of the distant hills and desert offset the 
heat and dirt and crude living. The story is of 
Phoebe Titus (Jean Arthur) and her determina- 
tion to buy and stock the best cow ranch in Ari- 
zona. She has enemies aplenty, but William 
Holden falls in love with her and, between them, 
Indians, the sheriff, stampeding cattle, and frontier 
racketeers are bested. A notable historical drama, 
lusty but without a taint of vulgarity. (Col.) 


FANTASIA. Walt Disney and his Studio, to- 
gether with Leopold Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, have provided a fascinating enter- 
tainment made up of fine music, magnificently 
recorded, illustrated by drawings of superb in- 
ventiveness. What makes Fantasia different is 
that the music is accompanied by the pictures, 
instead of the other way around. However, this 
effect is realized more completely in some num- 
bers than in others, notably in Dukas’s The 
Sorcerer's Apprentice. Here the characters on 
the screen dramatize the score so successfully that 
not even so seasoned a trouper as Mickey Mouse 
can steal the show from the music. Again the 
animated figures supply added enchantment for 
the music of Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite, 
with the confused little mushroom emerging as the 
most talked about character of Fantasia. The 
satire on the ballet in Ponchielli’s Dance of the 
Hours is Disney humor at its richest. In the ab- 
stract numbers of Fantasia we are on less familiar 
ground and it may be that our minds need to be 
trained not to stray too far from the music. Per- 
haps the film’s most unique quality is its power 
to put the audience on intimate terms with the 
orchestra. This is due partly to Deems Taylor's 
ingratiating presence, but the camera is equally 
responsible for the warm, friendly atmosphere. 


SANTA FE TRAIL. Prominent among the gradu- 
ates of the West Point class of 1854 were J. E. 
B. Stuart (Errol Flynn), Custer, Sheridan, Long- 
street, Pickett, and Hood. Already, too, the rift 
between the North and South was growing omi- 
nous. A fight among the boys over the activities 
of John Brown (Raymond Massey) brings as 
punishment the assignment to military service in 
Kansas Territory where John Brown's raids were 
keeping the country stirred up. On the train 
going out Stuart and Custer both fall in love with 
the sister (Olivia de Havilland) of Bob Halliday, 
one of their classmates. Thus the story begins in 
lighthearted rivalry and continues through excit- 


OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND AND ERROL FLYNN, 








HAVE THE LEADING ROLES IN “SANTA FE 
TRAIL,” WHICH WINS “THE PARENTS’ MAGA- 
ZINE’ MEDAL AS “MOVIE-OF-THE-MONTH”™ 


ing and troubled days to the capture of John 
Brown at Harper's Ferry. The acting is distin- 
guished, and the dire lesson of disunity is one we 
can well contemplate to-day. (Warner) 


Good 


BITTER SWEET. This new technicolor version 
of the popular Noel Coward operetta, with Jean- 
ette MacDonald as the girl who eloped with a 
different man (Nelson Eddy) on her wedding 
eve, will appeal to all who enjoy tuneful music. 
The young couple go to the gay Vienna of 1890 
and there struggle to win recognition with their 
music. They are aided by Felix Bressart and Curt 
Bois who are also impoverished musicians. After 
much hardship Eddy is given an audience for 
his operetta. But the success he deserves is lost 
to him when he is killed in a duel. The sets and 


costumes as well as the music are exceptionally 
beautiful. (MGM) 


BLACKOUT. A British patrol ship in the Chan- 
nel stops a Danish vessel to search for contraband 
and brings it to harbor in order that its cargo of 
medical supplies may be certified as being for 
neutral consumption only. Up to this point, the 
routine naval procedure, the ships in the busy 
harbor make an interesting documentary film. But 
during the twelve hours in port the plot turns to 
spy hunting and becomes vastly exciting. Conrad 
Veidt and Valerie Hobson give excellent perform- 
ances which keep the film from losing pace. (U.A.) 


BLONDIE PLAYS CUPID. When Blondie de- 
cides to take her family to the country for a safe 
Fourth of July and meets with adventures which 
send them home in bandages, you may be sure 
there is excitement afoot. (Col.) 


CHARTER PILOT. Lloyd Nolan gives another 
of his engagingly brash performances in an excit- 
ing story about a commercial pilot on a new air 
route in Honduras. Foreign opposition with a 
fifth column accent and a lovely radio actress 
(Lynn Bari) are important to the plot, and the 
dialogue is humorous. (Fox) 


LITTLE NELLIE KELLY. A delightful musical 
with Judy Garland as Nellie Kelly, who marries 
George Murphy against her father’s (Charles 
Winninger) wishes. Winninger follows the couple 
from Ireland to New York as he believes they 
need his protection. His efforts to interfere with 
the romance of his granddaughter (also played 
by Miss Garland) and Douglas Mcrhail are 
thwarted. There are many amusing situations, 
particularly those in which Winninger suffers 
sudden heart attacks so that he won't have to 
work. (MGM) 


MARK OF ZORRO, THE. Tyrone Power is ex- 
cellent in the réle which first brought fame to 
Douglas Fairbanks. Returning from Spain to Los 
Angeles in the 1820's, Power finds his father the 
victim of ruthless politicians who are spreading 
terror and unrest instead of the peace which had 
marked the government of Don Alejandro (Mon- 
tagu Love). Pretending to sanction such wrong- 
doing, Don Diego (Power) acts the part of a 
dandy, disappointing his parents and friends who 
expected him to defend their interests. At night, 
however, Power becomes a masked rider who 
brings justice to the townspeople. There are sever- 
al outstanding scenes, notably the duel between 
Power and Basil Rathbone. The photography is 
exceptional. Linda Darnell is an attractive hero- 
ine. (Fox) 


MURDER OVER NEW YORK. Charley Chan 
(Sidney Toler) and his son Jimmy (Sen Yung) 
untangle murder mysteries in their usual likeable 
style. The ringleader of a group who are causing 
bombing planes to crash during test flights is cap- 
tured after much excitement. (Fox) 


SECOND CHORUS. Here’s a grand combination 
of stars (Fred Astaire, Paulette Goddard, Burgess 
Meredith), music (Artie Shaw and his band), and 
comedy. For the laughs Charlie Butterworth is 
added, though Fred and Burgess turn out to be a 
fine comedy team by themselves. They're the 
perennial college boys who continually flunk out 
so they can go on playing in the band. Then along 
comes love and each tries to get the other graduat- 


ed so he can have a clear field with Paulette. They 
both succeed, hence both are thrown on the world 
jobless and their efforts to make Artie Shaw's 
band are most amusing. (Paramount) 


SON OF MONTE CRISTO. The son (Louis 
Hayward) of “the best swordsman in all France"’ 
carries on in the romantic tradition in a Prisoner 
of Zenda setting. The plot has been brought up- 
to-date by having the usurper (George Sanders) a 
military dictator, but his unwelcome attentions to 
the beautiful duchess (Joan Bennett), who is the 
rightful ruler of the country, and her eventual 
rescue by the dashing and mysterious Count give 
the usual opportunities for clever sword play, hair- 
breadth escapes and court intrigue. You'll enjoy 
this unless you've seen too many pictures in simi- 
lar vein. (U.A.) 


YOU’LL FIND OUT. Kay Kyser makes the gum 
shoes of a sleuth keep time to his merry music in 
this film wherein he is called upon to foil the 
sinister doings of the screen's top horror men, 
Peter Lorre, Boris Karloff, and Bela Lugosi. 
Weird effects are heightened by the use of the 
Sonovox, a machine which imitates the human 
voice. It's fun. (RKO) 


Good Westerns 


MELODY RANCH. Gene Autry, as a two-fisted 
sheriff who takes his work seriously, is excellent 
in this pleasing Western. Ann Miller, as the vi- 
vacious radio star with whom Gene falls in love, 
helps to make the film enjoyable, and George 
““Gabby"’ Hayes, Jimmy Durante, and Barbara 
Allen contribute just the right touches of humor. 
The music is tuneful and the photography good. 
(Rep.) 


PRAIRIE SCHOONERS. A thrilling Western 
with Indians attacking a wagon train, a lovely 
heroine kidnapped by the villains, and a likeable 
hero (Bill Elliott) to straighten things out. (Col. ) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 
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GOOD TIMES with BOOKS 


JN THESE perilous times, as the lights of 

freedom are being snuffed out one by one 
all over the world, we Americans feel a ter- 
rible responsibility to each other and to all 
mankind, to keep alive the sacred flame of 
liberty. Our heritage of freedom, so dearly 
bought, has been taken for granted, very 
much as the air we breathe. 

Three of the new-books help us to under- 
stand at what cost our freedom has been won, 
how easily it could be lost, and what we may 
do to safeguard it. The first is Stand Fast 
for Freedom, by Lowell Thomas, author and 
radio commentator, and Berton Braley (Win- 
ston, $2.00), illustrated by cartoons which 
have appeared in the leading newspapers of 
the country during the past year. In this 
book, the long fight for freedom is person- 
alized with stories of the men who have 
“stood fast,” at whatever cost of life or for- 
tune, against intolerance and oppression—from 
Demosthenes in ancient Greece to Martin 
Niemdller in Hitler's Germany. 

Another book which will help us to re- 
capture the spirit which produced the Magna 
Carta and the American Constitution is a 
slim volume entitled We, the Guardians of 
Our Liberty, An Account of the American 
Bill of Rights, by Marguerite Hall Albjerg, 
Frederic Butterfield Knight, and E. J. Wood- 
ward (Beckley-Cardy, $1.20), illustrated with 
photographs and old prints. Clearly and con- 
cisely the authors trace the history of our 
civil liberties; discuss the guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty in the Constitution, with inspir- 
ing stories of the men who framed it; define 
American liberty in the rights of freedom of 
speech, of the press, of religion, assembly, 
petition, bearing arms, being secure in our 
homes, and in justice before the law; and 
show just what these privileges mean to us 
to-day—the sacrifices made and the battles 
fought to win them for us, and the necessity 
for constant vigilance in maintaining them. 

Along these lines also is The American 
Patriot’s Kit, Rand McNally ($1.00). Three 
attractive books, one bound in red, one in 
white, and one in blue are boxed together 
with a small American flag and standard. The 
book bound in red, entitled “Presidents of the 
United States,” by L. A. Esler, contains full 
page photographs and short biographies of 
the Presidents from Washington to Roosevelt; 
the one bound in white, entitled “The Flag of 
the United States,” is by James A. Moss, 
President General of the United States Flag 
Association, and tells the story of the origin 
and development of our flag, the story of the 
writing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” and 
the official rules for the correct use and dis- 
play of the flag on all occasions; the one 
bound in blue gives the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Fiction, too, dramatizes the struggle for 
freedom. Little over a hundred years ago a 
gallant band of a hundred and fifty Ameri- 
cans, fighting under the leadership of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Travis, Davy Crockett, and Col- 
onel Bowie, held the Alamo fortress for days 
against the cruel Santa Anna with his thou- 
sands of Mexican soldiers, resisting until the 
last man had fallen and buying with their 
iives the necessary time for General Sam 
Houston to come between Santa Anna and 
the unprotected Texas settlements. Dramati- 
cally we see the struggle for the independence 
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Star Rising” by Gertrude Crownfield 


of Texas through the eyes of Nancy Raymond, 
a young American girl, in Gertrude Crown- 
field's Lone Star Rising (Crowell, $2.00). 
Anyone who has lived in a Latin American 
country will delight in Miss Crownfield’s pic- 
ture of life in San Antonio in 1835— 
the great houses of the wealthy Spaniards, 
walled and shuttered to the street, enclosing 
flower-filled patios where numerous relatives 
and friends gather for merienda, babies play- 
ing at the fountains, boys and girls exchang- 
ing gay badinage under the watchful eyes of 
the chaperons busy with pins and flying 
wooden bobbins at their lace making. In 
this carefree setting we are introduced to 
Nancy Raymond. Soon, however, Nancy be- 
comes aware of the first stirrings of unrest— 
the Mexican determination to drive out every 
American or Spaniard not sympathetic to the 
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for “The Curious Affair at Heron Shoals,” 
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tyrant, Santa Anna, president of Mexico, and 
the first movement toward independence on 
the part of the aroused Texans. Then, from 
her roof top, she witnesses the fall of the 
Alamo, and is later dismayed by the disunion 
and greed which almost wrecked the cause of 
Texas until General Houston gave the order 
for the victorious attack at San Jacinto—and, 
at last a flag, a lone star on a blue ground, 
flew over an independent Texas. This is a 
dramatic narrative with the highlights of 
Nancy’s story—the separation from her fa- 
ther, the flight with her mother from San 
Antonio, the vengeance of the crafty Mexi- 
can Valejas, and Nancy’s friendship for Owen 
Dunbar, the young scout who so often comes 
to her rescue—thrown against the background 
of the true account of one of the most heroic 
struggles for freedom in American history. 

Nothing contributes more to poise and self- 
confidence than the secure feeling of knowing 
exactly the right way in which to meet a sit- 
uation. In a new book, Your Best Foot 
Forward (Whittlesley House, $2.00), the 
authors, Dorothy C. Stratton, Dean of Women 
at Purdue University, and Helen B. Schleman, 
Director of Residence Halls for Women, 
Purdue, have based their material on six thou- 
sand and more questions asked by students in 
colleges from Maine to California—and so the 
book, as the sub-title, “Social Usage for Young 
Moderns,” suggests, takes up only those prob- 
lems which, according to the boys and girls 
themselves, are most apt to be confusing to 
young people to-day. Boys and girls who are 
uncertain about the matter of introductions; 
who have an interest in the important subject 
of “dating; who wish to improve their table 
manners and be at ease dining in any situa- 
tion; who want to know the rules for enter 
taining and visiting friends; and especially 
those who are starting off to boarding school 
or college, will find that such puzzling ques- 
tions have been anticipated and answered in 
this volume by practical, up-to-the minute 
advice. The chapter on dates, for instance, 
is based not on the authority of the authors, or 
of an older generation, but on a consensus of 
opinion as expressed by the students them- 
selves. 

There is a fascination in reading about 
the lives of famous men—tracing the warp 
and woof threads of the passing years, weav- 
ing the tapestry that portrays the man. In 
River Boy, the Story of Mark Twain, (Mess- 
ner, $2.50) Isabel Proudfit paints a warm and 
living picture of the great American humor- 
ist—from the thin, red-headed, mischievous 
boy, haunting the river banks in Hannibal, 
Missouri to the handsome, white-haired, 
white-clad man, lionized in drawing rooms 
around the world. Even if it were not the 
story of the beloved author of “The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn” and “The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,” this fast-moving, 
colorful tale would be enthralling reading. 
The book is charmingly illustrated with pencil 
sketches by W..C. Nims. 

Whether or not you are interested in ad- 
vertising as a career, you will enjoy the 
further adventures of Nathalie Lamont at the 
Charles Garfield Agency in Nathalie Moves 
Abead, by Dorothy Dwight Hutchison (Little, 
Brown, $2.00). Because of the sudden illness 
of her immediate superior, to whom she has 
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always appealed for encouragement and ad- sult of an accident at boarding school. Be-| From the Womans Press . . 
vice, Nathalie finds that she must stand on cause her guardian-uncle is at the other end 
her own feet. In a campaign for dog food, a of the world on an exploring trip, Ellen has PARTIES FOR 
contest centering around the last line of a nowhere to go when she is released from the 
limerick about a shampoo, and the choosing of _ hospital and dreads becoming a helpless bur- YOUNG AMERICANS 

A a name with sales appeal for a pattern of table den on friends and relatives. And when 
silver, we share the achievements and the dis- her Herrick cousins override her objections Dorothy Gladys Spicer 

ais appointments of Nathalie’s exciting, busy days, and take her to their home, she finds $1.00 

yer and incidentally gain an excellent idea of the that all is not well with this normally happy Eighteen gay party programs arranged 

‘Bis inner workings of an advertising agency. and congenial family. The shadow of a mys- according to the calendar year and based 

rs Outside the office, Nathalie and her room- tery has fallen on the household—a mystery SS ee See eee 

iii mates, Mary and Abigail, with whom she’ which involves the disappearance of a val- portent and daa 4 a a 

Kage shares living quarters in a renovated stable, uable silver Paul Revere bowl, with suspicion | nenne, - cuurch or commnuntty groups. 

we lead a gay life of parties, dances, and football resting on her cousin Steve—and she de- chases de cae 7 is an. oon 

end. games. You'll find that the characters in termines to solve it. In this story, Miss Waite recipes included. 

ae this story talk and behave as people do in portrays a group of natural, human boys and | 600 Lexington Avenue — New York, N. Y. 

en real life. girls of undoubted reality and charm. - : ee 

a An unusual book by Josephine Daskam The setting of the new mystery story by 

es Bacon, first editor of THE AMERICAN GirL Augusta Huiell Seaman, The Curious Affair 

San whose serial stories we have enjoyed in the at Heron Shoals (Appleton $2.00), is very Something YOU have 

end. magazine, is The Door in the Closet (Viking, different. Life has been simple and unevent- 

“sonnel $2.00), with jacket and end papers by ful for Marty Greene, who lives with her been wanting— 

egies wey oy weg work has also de- grandmother in a plain little house on a 

inal lighted readers of THE AMERICAN GiRL. This lonely strip of shore near an abandoned | 

wanes is a story for those who have wished that they, coast guard station—but from the day on A CHANCE 

ony too, like Alice-in-Wonderland might escape which two grand pianos are so surprisingly 

| ott. through the Looking Glass into a strange moved into the old station, exciting things TO WRITE! 

wing world beyond. As in the beloved story of begin to happen. Marty finds herself unex- 7 

oa Alice, there is wit and humor in both the real __ pectedly drawn to the talente boy who has 

Fee and the unreal world of Mrs. Bacon's story. come with his father and teacher to board NYONE, young or old, who 

. the Here at Strayngeways near the sea, plump with her grandmother. Together they come knows a good story about an 

omen little Liz, who loves books and animals, slim; upon a mystery which involves Methuselah, ancestor, and who can write it 

—— lovely Crystal whose interest is music, and Mrs. Greene’s ancient parrot, an old feud be- down in 250 words or less, is eligible 

ane their brother, Buffer, lead a happy and con- tween Marty's grandfather and the keeper of to enter a prise contest just an- 

genial life with their parents, Muv and Popsy. the coast guard station, a puzzling, well-to- nounced by the publishers of Rob- 
thou- Pecth : : P . Psy 8 —  } ng, ert Lawson’s new book, “They 
ats in orthright Cap'n Seaman, garbage collector do, well-educated shipwrecked sailor, and an Were Strong and Good.” 

so the and lobsterman, Mary Mumps, the chil- intriguing black box. The excitement reaches | alba 

Young dren's nurse, old Hexy, the “odd-woman” its climax in a terrific hurricane which en- | k Robert - ape aa ag a ang 

prob- who helps out on odd jobs, and young Slim, dangers the lives of both young people. Mrs. dinend.” oo te en wae Gew S 

; } . inand.” In his new book (of which 

| girls the gardener's helper, and the rest will de- Seaman, who lives on the Jersey coast, has | he is both author and artist) he 

ing to light you not only in the matter-of-fact world = given a vivid picture, which has the ring of | tells, very simply, a dozen stories 

ho are at Strayngeways, but more especially when an eyewitness account, of the hurricane of | about his father and mother, and 
tions: they pass through the mysterious door (which 1938, in this exciting story. about their fathers and mothers. 
subject is not always there) at the back of the closet, Parties for Young Americans by Dorothy | None of them, to be sure, were 

+ table into that other land where each of the three Gladys Spicer (Woman's Press, $1.00) is great or famous, but they worked 

prs children finds a different world of his own. just what you have been wishing for, judging _— and pa Ee wood =. 

enter For lighter moments, you will enjoy these from the number of requests received by THE | beam J pel a oe ee ee ee 
cially two new mystery books. Bold of Heart by AMERICAN GiRL for assistance in planning | ite al ; 

school Helen Elmira Waite, illustrated by Jean Mac- parties. In this collection of eighteen effective | _For similar, true stories about 

, ques- Pherson (Macrae Smith, $2.00) is the story yet inexpensive party plans, you will find all | simple people who helped America 

»f the gallant way in which Ellen Herrick the hel ou need—f. invitations and | grow, Robert Lowsens publishers 

red in : 8g y : , ills = — en are offering a first prize of one of 

minute haunted by the fear that she will never walk decorations, to “what to do” and “what to his original, signed etchings plus 
stance, again, faces a year during which she is con-  eat”—for any type of festive occasion you twenty-five dollars; a second prize 

‘ors, or fined to her bed and a wheel chair as the re- = may have in mind. of an autographed first edition of 

asus of “They Were Strong and Good” 

them- ‘ plus ten dollars; and ten other 
PRAIRIE SONG CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38 prises of any Viking Junior book. 
about All entries will become the prop- 

2 warp him back to sleep. Why?" inquired Carol. Peggy Merrill? She's tops, if you ask me!” erty of The Viking Press. How- 

_-weav- “She has a marvelous voice,” breathed Laura jumped beneath the blankets on the hook if any story is published in 

Je book form, the author will be 

an. In her friend. old couch. “You bet she’s tops!” offered a special contract for pub- 

( Mess- “She graduated from the Boston Conserva- Carol stared at them. Then tears stung Santis Wn judges will be Robert 

rm and tory. Didn’t you know she used to be soloist her eyelids, and she bent and blew out the Lawson, May Massee of The Viking 

humor- in a church there before we had to come to oil lamp. What a blind, selfish little fool she | Press, and Anne T. Eaton, book re- 
hievous lowa?” said Carol. had been! She had been ashamed of -her | viewer for the New York Times. 
innibal, “And she gave up her position to come mother! My goodness, she wasn't fit to tie | Winners will be announced March 

-haired, out here to do farm work because your father her mother’s shoe strings, and she had been 1. Entries should be mailed before 

rooms decided on the Mid-West?” Hildegarde put ashamed of her! February 15 to They Were Strong 

not the down her hairbrush and hopped into bed. Slowly she groped her way over to the and Good Contest, 18 East 48th 
he Ad- “Of course,” Carol nodded. Then she bed she was to share with Hildegarde and Street, New York City. 

he Ad- laughed. “Mother couldn't bring the position climbed into it. As soon as she lay down, 

noving, with her, could she?” she felt her friend's arms around her, giving 

reading. Hildegarde did not laugh, however. In- her an affectionate hug. 

1 pencil stead she said slowly, “Carol, you're cer- “You're not bad yourself,” said Hilde-| TYPEWRITER 1/3 
tainly lucky, with parents like yours! There garde sleepily. “You're a lot like your | STANDARD OFFICE MODELS : 

in ad- is your mother, pretty, talented, out here do- mother, Carol.” /3 MFRS. ORIG. = 

joy the ing ten servants’ work because she thinks it’s “Oh, no, I'm not!” gulped the other. | Eastest ¥ Terme 60 A r ‘Week f 

it at the her job. There’s your dad, starting all over “But—but I'm going to try to be!” teoece Hise Bisa ropes Une I 

Moves again! But it's your mother I'm thinking “That's the proper spirit,” called Laura | Ne Down—10 

(Little, f about. Why, do you know she hasn't stopped from the couch. Then she added threatening- crete ieee ay 

1 illness working since I came, nor stopped smiling ly. “Now you two be quiet, or I'll come | before you buy. SEND Now. 

she has except when she was taking care of little (Continued on page 43) et i, DAY 
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568—A tailored dress, with long or short sleeves 
and a smart jerkin that you can wear with other 
things. Sizes 12 to 20 (30 to 38). Size 16, 
dress, 25 yds. 54”; jerkin, 34 yd. of 54” fabric. 


551—Pinafores go to parties, or to school. Sizes 
10 to 18 (29 to 36). Size 16, short jumper, 214 
yds. 54”; blouse 21 yds. 39”; long jumper, 51/4 
yds. 39”; short sleeve blouse, 114 yds., 39”. 


570—Dress up for that special date in this 
frock with a becomingly bloused top, and wide, 
inserted belt. Sizes 12 to 20 (30 to 38). Size 16, 
314 yds. 39”; with short sleeves, 3 yds., 39”. 


501—Every one will like this dress when you 
wear it to school. It has full sleeves and big 
pockets. In sizes 12 to 20 (30 to 38). Size 16 
takes 334 yds. of 39”, or 214 yds. of 54” fabric. a) 


Fifteen cents each. 


= 


501 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state size when ordering. 


If you would like help with your sewing, write THE AMERICAN GiRL, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.C., for information about a sewing center near you. 
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over and get in between you, and then 
where’ll you be?” 

“On the floor!’ groaned Hildegarde. 
“There’s not room for three of us in this 
bed, when one of us is Laura!” 

After the laughter had subsided, Carol lay 
quiet. It was nice to feel Hildegarde’s friend- 
ly arms around her, even when those arms 
relaxed in sleep. Nice to hear, presently, 
the soft, regular breathing which came from 
Laura’s corner. She lay listening to the 
howling of the blizzard outside and imagined 


THIS BUSINESS of 


there isn’t one in your home town already, a 
few eager and enthusiastic amateurs can get 
together and start one. Club members pool 
their knowledge and even their equipment. 
The older experts are always eager to help 
novices learn the best technics and to criti- 
cize their work, Lecturers from the big manu- 
facturers of cameras and lighting equipment, 
of lenses and enlargers and light meters, will 
come to talk with your group for nothing. 
Local artists will be glad to explain theories 
of composition. 

If you are serious in your work, you will 
be readily accepted by older men and women 
as their equal; and they will give you con- 
structive Criticism as freely as they will accept 
your comments on their own work. 

Photographers, no matter how many pic- 
tures they have seen, are always ready to look 
at more pictures. On print criticism nights 
at any club, the members sometimes remain 
until morning, merely to see more and more 
pictures and to give their advice on how to 
make a poor picture good and a good picture 
better. 

Then there are books and magazines that 
you may consult. Do not subscribe to the 
latter nor buy the former without first examin- 
ing them carefully to be sure they contain 
what you need. Most public libraries have 
shelves devoted to photography; and if your 
local library has too meagre a collection, write 
your State librarian at your State capital and 
see if it is possible to borrow books on pho- 
tography by mail. You'll be amazed at the 
fine books which are lent in this manner. 

The best little handbook for the beginner 
is “How to Make Good Pictures’’ published 
by the Eastman Kodak Company. It is easy 
to read and filled to bursting with good 
pictures, illustrating every point made on 
taking pictures of flowers or children, or do- 
ing trick photography, or developing and 
printing your own pictures. The Kodak people 
also issue the best elementary texts on pho- 
tographic chemistry and photographic tech- 
nics, and these books are reasonable in price. 

If you have a generous allowance, start 
building a good library of photography refer- 
ence books. One of the jolliest books is The 
Fun of Photography by Mabel and Mario 
Scacheri (Harcourt), a husband and wife 
who have been eminently successful in the 
business. Try, too, to buy some of the beau- 
tiful annuals of photography in which the 
best work from all over the world is gathered 
once a year. Many of the older annuals may 
be picked up in second-hand bookstores, or 
slightly soiled copies may be had for less 
than their original price from photography 
supply shops. These you can study, not only 
for beauty of composition but also for tech- 
nical hints: almost always complete data on 
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it sweeping across the open prairie land. 
It seemed impossible that the land had ever 
been hot, and heavy with corn, and that, in- 
stead of the shrieking of the wind, summer 
nights had been loud with insect music. She 
thought of Frank, tramping through the bliz- 
zard just to bring comfort of a friendly face 
to a lonely farm woman. She thought of 
her father, fighting month in, month out, 
against odds of financial worry and lack of 
agricultural knowledge, to make a living and 
a home for them, her mother and Timmy 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


how the picture was taken and how it was 
printed will be found beside the title, or at 
the back of the book in the index. 

Leafing through piles of photography 
magazines and annuals will give you insight 
into the simple elements which make a fine 
picture. Look at the work of such out- 
standing women photographers as Rowena 
Brownell, who once did a lovely still-life of 
Queen-Anne’s lace in a white pitcher against 
a white turkish towel. Or Ruth Bernhard, who 
took a worn and broken doll and made a 
philosophic story out of this homely material. 
Such pictures should inspire you to work with 
everyday things and at the same time give 
you sound training in photography technic. 

Perhaps, before you can set up a plan for 
rigorous training in this field, you ought to 
know what kind of photographer you want 
to be. 

The most obvious field is that of the por- 
trait photographer. It is said that eighty-five 
to ninety percent of all pictures taken con- 
tain people. With your first camera, it is more 
than likely that your first snapshot was of 
some member or members of your family. 
Portrait photography is simply the personal 
snapshot lifted to elegance and artistic merit 
through the skili of the photographer and 
the excellence of his equipment. 

The nicest thing about anticipating a career 
in portraiture is that your subjects are every- 
where. You can always get a friend to pose 
for you. And you will learn early to take 
harsh criticism, for no one hesitates to ex- 
claim, “I never looked like that in all the 
world!” Yet there is your friend in the 
print. Your camera took only what it saw. 
It wasn’t the camera’s fault, but yours. For 
you didn’t see your friend in her best light, 
or from the best angle, or with her best ex- 
pression. 

If you expect eventually to earn money for 
your portraits, you must study the effect of 
light and shadow on noses, hollows under 
eyes, and lines around mouth and chin. You 
will have to study the best angles of light— 
of one light, of two; of daylight in sunshine 
and shade, or in cloudy weather. One whole 
school of photographers takes only daylight 
portraits; most studios prefer “controlled” 
light—that is artificial light that they can 
point as they wish, and move closer or fur- 
ther away. 

The field of portraiture is the most com- 
petitive—that is, it has the most people work- 
ing in it. In many communities, however, you 
will find room for an alert, up-to-date, artistic 
photographer who can make good likenesses, 
who knows the business, and can satisfy fussy 
customers. And perhaps that photographer 
will be you. But remember, you will not only 
have to take pictures of pretty girl graduates 
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and herself. She thought of her mother, 
whose unfaltering devotion was the corner- 
stone upon which that home was built. Oh, 
never again would she question such de- 
votion! Instead, she’d do her part to help. 

Carol sighed with contentment before 
finally drifting off to sleep, for the last 
thing she heard was her mother’s voice, 
singing Timmy's lullaby. Voice, lullaby, bliz- 
zard wind mingled together and became one, 
blending at last into a prairie song of striv- 
ing and courage, of life and love. 
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and good-looking football heroes, of “cute” 
babies and old men with strong characters, 
but also of the woman who forgets that she 
has put on twenty pounds since she had her 
last picture taken, and the spoiled son of a 
worse spoiled mother, and other unpleasant 
and discontented people. It is a job, though, 
that does not necessitate your leaving your 
own community to make a success at it, if you 
have the necessary qualifications. 

In a larger community, you may find it best 
to specialize in one form of portraiture—chil- 
dren, or men, or women. Young women are 
usually most successful in the field of child 
portraiture, as you might naturally expect. 
Ruth Nichols is one of the big names in this 
field, and a study of her work will give you 
many hints on how to get naturalness along 
with simplicity in taking children. Women 
rarely become specialists in the photography 
of men, though some of the best known por- 
traits of famous men have been made by 
women photographers. 

One reason why portrait photography is a 
good place to start is that it frequently leads 
into one of the highest paid fields of photo- 
graphic work—the commercial studio doing 
advertising and fashion illustration. Commer- 
cial photography also includes many other 
fields—architectural, industrial, and spot-news 
photography, and news pictures with his- 
torical or sociological interest. 

The successful portrait photographer, how- 
ever, is more apt to go into the fashion oe il- 
lustrative fields. To sound technical training 
must be added a creative facility with ma- 
terials and poses, with lights and back- 
grounds. Toni Frissell has a distinctive gift 
for posing and photographing young girls in 
modern fashions. She perches them in slacks 
and country clothes on porch steps, or on the 
top of fence rails; she pictures them lolling in 
bathing suits on the beach with a wave cur!- 
ing around them; she sets them walking along 
a city street in their crisp new suits—and 
every picture says “young’’ and “gay” and 
“lovely to look at’ in every line and attitude. 

The commercial photographer who works 
for advertising agencies, or directly with 
manufacturers, combines many types of pho- 
tography. If a client is a manufacturer of 
hats, he wants the model wearing the hat to 
look lovely—but he wants the hat to look 
lovelier. This takes skill in placement—com- 
position—within the frame of the picture, 
as well as the ability to show every stitch and 
feather in sharp detail. The manufacturer of 
automobiles, or his advertising agency, may 
want a picture of his car filled with a happy 
family on a holiday, or he may merely want 
a glamorous portrait of the car itself. A com- 
mercial studio must take pictures of every- 

(Continued on page 48) 











FAR-AWAY FRIENDS 


Victoria, AUSTRALIA: We'd like to say a big 
“hello” to Girl Scouts and all AMERICAN GIRL 
They have grand reading taste. 

We're two young Australians of just six- 
teen years, who love to swim and play hockey 
best of everything next to reading THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. Tennis is a favorite sport, 
too, and we both love to test our skating skill. 
High school claims us for quite a bit of the 
day, but there’s years of time for trips far 
into the bush for grand picnics. 

As our summer vacation will soon be along, 
we are interested in the travels of Girl Scouts 
so far away and we hope to do the same. 

Midge is queen of AMERICAN GIRL charac- 
ters—or so we think—and Laugh and Grow 
Scout, Penny for Your Thoughts, and the 
fashion and movie sections are great. 

Jean Stevens and Nancy Thomson 


readers. 





GOOD WORK, NANCY 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA: After taking 
this wonderful magazine for five years, I real- 
ly feel ashamed not to have written before. 
One reason I finally wrote is in answer to a 
letter from a girl in Menominee, Michigan, 
which I read in the October issue. Kathleen 
asked if it would be possible to print an index 
of past issues. That is something I've want- 
ed for several years, but not until this sum- 
mer did I get ambitious enough to classify 
every article in THE AMERICAN GiRL from 
January 1936. Of course it was a job, but it 
really is so handy it is worth the trouble. 

Now, for instance, if I want to give a 
party, I look under “E” for Entertaining. 
The articles on occupations are very helpful, 
along with others on Art, College, Etiquette, 
Food, Foreign Countries, Grooming, Handi- 
crafts and Hobbies, Music, Movies, School 
Helps, Shopping, Sports, Vacations, and many 
more. Now all I have to do, each month, is 
add the new articles where they belong. 

Lucy Ellen is my favorite character. She 
and her troubles seem so typical of most girls. 
I also enjoy Midge a great deal, and Phyl and 
Meg are wonderful. Where are the stories 
about the *F.A.D.'s? Please let’s have some 
more. THE AMERICAN GIRL patterns are a 
great help, too. 

Goodness, I have so much I could say after 
all these years! I'd better write again soon. 

Nancy Wall 
*Note: You'll be sorry to hear, Nancy, that 
Miss Janet Ramsay, author of the F.A.D. sto- 
ries and the articles about opera singers pub- 
lished in the magazine, died last January. 
Two of Miss Ramsay's books, “Stars Rising’ 
and “Singing Bird,” are about the F.A.D.'s. 
—The Editor 
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“ARIZONA 


TUCSON, ARIZONA: I am twelve years old and I 
am in the seventh grade at Mansfield Junior 
High School. 

Recently “Arizona,’’ a motion picture of old 
Tucson, was made here. It stars William 
Holden and Jean Arthur. Several times, dur- 
ing the making of the picture, we visited the 
set and enjoyed most of all the duplicate of 
Tucson as it was in the days when stage 
coaches and wild Indians roamed the old 
Southwest. “Arizona” was written by Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland and I am sure it will 
be a fine motion picture. 

I enjoy reading the stories in THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, especially the Bobo Witherspoon 
stories, very much. 


He len Mae Morehead 
TROUBLES AND ADVENTURES 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for two years now, and 
thought it was high time to write and tell you 
how much I enjoy it. The stories I like best 
are the Bushy and Lofty series, Dilsey, and 
Winter Cottage. They are interesting because 
they seem to take in the troubles and adven- 
tures of people of my own age. I always 
bubble with joy when I find a Yes-We-Can- 
Janey story in an issue, too. The articles about 
screen stars are also very enjoyable. 

I think the covers of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
are lovely and Orson Lowell should be high- 
ly praised. I am fourteen years old and 
wouldn't part with THE AMERICAN GIRL for 
the world. 

Doris MceMains 


AMERICA 


SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA: I got my lovely 
November issue, with the darling cover. 

I am proud to say that I am an American. 
As the war goes on, I think more about that 
subject. I love America and I love what it 
stands for. Peace, quiet, no guns, no air-raid 
shelters—we still live in the land of the free. 
I, Sally Jane, as a citizen and Girl Scout of 
America, hope it will always stay that way. 


Sally Jane Sinclair 
INTERESTING THINGS 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for about a year and it is 
my favorite magazine. 

I am thirteen years old and have taken 
dancing for nearly eight years. My favorite 
sports are swimming, dancing, and ice skating 
—although I have been skating only ‘a few 
times because we seldom have enough or 
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thick enough ice. 
though! 

My favorite characters are 
Midge, and Dilsey. I like 
Painters Series, too. 

I shall always take THE AMERICAN GIRL 
because it has so many interesting things in it. 

Marilyn Allen 


We had plenty last year, 


Lucy Ellen, 


the American 


THOSE FINE SERIALS 

ANDERSON, INDIANA: I like THE AMERICAN 
GirL very much. The stories I like best are 
Sing for Your Supper and Winter Cottage. 
Sometimes, when I read Sing for Your Sup- 
per, I almost feel as if I were Miss Nell, 
McKean More, Dora, Mitie, or Hittybelle. 

When I first got THE AMERICAN GiRL I 

didn’t care for it, but I love it now. 
Marilyn Hinsch 
THE COTTON PICKING CONTEST 
BLYTHEVILLF, ARKANSAS: I received THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for Christmas last year and 
now I wish it came more often. 

Bushy and Lofty are a scream and My 
Book and Heart made my sides feel as though 
they had been “through the mill.” I always 
like the pictures in the American Painters 
Series and find the articles on the artists in- 
teresting. 

I could go on like this forever and still 
not show you how much I like THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL. 

I'm twelve years old, five feet two inches, 
with brown eyes and brown hair, and I go 
to Blytheville Junior High. Blytheville is the 
county seat of the largest cotton-growing 
county in the world and it is the scene of the 
National Cotton Picking Contest which will 
be held annually. If you want to see some- 
thing really colorful, come down here next 
fall and see this contest. 


Carol Chapin 
ERVA’S AMBITION 


ASHLAND, OHIO: I am writing to tell you how 
much I have enjoyed THE AMERICAN GIRL 
magazine. 

I am fourteen years old and am a freshman 
in high school. My ambition is to be a 
speech teacher. I play a flute and piccolo and 
am in the Ashland High School Band and 
Orchestra. 

Of the magazines I subscribe to, my favor- 
ite is THE AMERICAN GIRL, I have only taken 
it for two years, but I feel that already it is 
a part of me. 

I am a Girl Scout, Second class. I especially 
enjoy our articles about other Scouts. 

Erva Jean Burns 
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JANUARY, 1941 
A LONG WALK TO SCHOOL 


WinTHROP, Iowa: I enjoy THE AMERICAN 
GikL very much. It is the only magazine I 
have ever taken. 

I am twelve years old and in the seventh 
grade. I live on a farm six-and-a-half miles 
northeast of Winthrop, Iowa. I go to a rural 
school and walk a mile and a half to school. 

Midge, Yes-we-Can Janey, and Lucy Ellen 
are my favorite characters. I take my AMER- 
ICAN GIRL to school. The sixth grade girls 
read it and they think it is a fine magazine. 

What's On the Screen? helps me a lot, for 
when I want to go to a certain movie, I 
prove it’s good by What's On the Screen? 

Joanne Rema Reed 

HARRIET ENJOYS THE ARTICLES 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN: Here I've been a 
subscriber to our wonderful magazine for 


GRAND CANYON 


Presently we came upon a young man, and a 
girl in high-heeled shoes, walking down the 
path. 

“I'll wager we'll be havin’ to send mules 
after them,” said the guide, shaking his head. 

Then he called a halt. We riders hoped 
that we were going to have a rest, but the 
cowboy was the only one to dismount. He 
fished into a rock hole beside the trail and 
brought out a small wooden box. In it were 
beautiful fossils of ferns and shells and fishes 
and animal tracks, and we were reminded 
once again that here, where we were riding, 
high up on a precipitous trail, once had been 
a sea, with fishes swimming in its waters. 
The fossil evidence which our guide had 
collected made us again aware of the millions 
of years of earth story which lay exposed be- 
fore our eyes. 

Our thoughts were suddenly disturbed by 
the sight of a tall, husky man sitting by the 
side of the trail. With him was an equally 
husky bull dog. The dog had fainted. The 
altitude had been too much for his wind and 
heart. Neither man nor beast can stand too 
much exertion at high altitudes unless they 
become gradually acclimatized. Our mules 
did not even puff. 

“Serves that fellow right,” grunted the 
guide, as we went slowly past the man with 
the bull dog. “It's strictly against the rules 
of the park to bring dogs down the trail.’’ 

We have often wondered how the man ever 
got his dog back up to the rim. He was gone 
when we returned, some hours later, but a 
mule was there to fetch the girl with high 
heels, just as our guide had predicted. 

At last we came to a little open flat space, 
Indian Gardens, and the cowboy called a halt. 
We flung ourselves onto the ground and 
asked for water—and we were indeed glad 
to find that there was water at Indian 
Gardens, springs which the Indians had used 
for irrigation centuries ago. They had made 
gardens at this spot. Before white men came 
to the New World, this remote canyon oasis 
was marked out with irrigation ditches, and 
hills of beans and squash and corn were 
sprouting here. 

There are to-day some five hundred small 
ruins of cliff dwellings and pueblos found 
along the canyon rim, and along its lower 
walls. The crumbling remains of the stone 
and mud houses give mute evidence that, 
long, long ago, there were people who 
thought of the Grand Canyon as their home. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


two years and haven't written to say how! 
much I enjoy it! I've been wanting to, but 
never got around to it. 

In September came the climax, when I saw 
an article in the magazine on summer and 
winter teas. Then when I saw in the October 
and November numbers that there were more 
articles on cooking, I just could not put off | 
writing any more. 

But those articles weren't the only ones I | 
enjoyed. I like THE AMERICAN GIRL from | 
cover to cover. The articles are my favorite | 
part, though. Those you published concern- | 
ing occupations were just what we wanted. 
The stories are read not only by me, but by 
my sister as well. She is ten years old. We 
live on a farm a_ short distance 
the city and our evenings are uneventful, | 
therefore THE AMERICAN GiRL “fills the 
bill” for educational and entautalaninat 
purposes. | 

Harriet Hoppert 
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Imagine the fortitude of those first Americans, 
going about their business on the brink of 
the enormous gorge! 

When their crops were ripe, these canyon 
dwellers, like squirrels storing away their 
winter's food, would cache them in the tiny 
storage bins which may be seen to-day, tucked 
away in the rock crevices. Then they would 
hurry forth to gather the agave, mescal, a 
native plant which they prized. To-day you 
can see the mescal pits where they roasted 
this crop. 

Imagine, too, the women grinding the red 
and blue and white kernels of the corn with 
stone pestle and mortar and preparing supper 
over the embers which blackened the walls of 
their small homes, while the men of the 
family went out to hunt with bows and 
stone-tipped arrows, perhaps binding up 
their catch with the ropes they cunningly 
fashioned of the wild yucca fiber. 

At present, there is one small band of 
Indians, the Havasupai, who have their set- 
tlement in a branch canyon, Cataract Canyon. 
They hunt in the side canyons, and they still 
raise their beans and corn as their ancestors 
used to do before the “good knight’, Don 
Lopez, first set eyes upon the titanic gorge. 
Many Indians still dwell in the surrounding 
country, but with their homes away from 
the enormous gap in the earth. They main- 
tain that spirits live in the canyon—and as we 
went on down into the inner gorge, we could 
well believe that it was a place better suited 
for the home of spirits than for the home of 
man. 

When we reached the bottom at last, and 
saw the Colorado River flowing swiftly and 
muddily past, we were quite astonished at 
its size. It is about three hundred feet wide 
here, but the chasm is so vast that, from the 
top, the river looks inconsequential. 

“I don't believe that river made the can- 
yon,” said one man in our party. “You know 
what I think? I think there was a big earth- 
quake and the earth just split apart.” 

As a matter of fact, it really does look that 
way, we thought, as we dismounted on the 
Colorado's banks. Our first idea was to rest 
in the shade. The heat in the bottom of the 
canyon was intense. A mile in altitude makes 
a great difference in climate, as is evidenced 
not only by the heat but by the difference in 
plant life on the rim and at the bottom. 

Our guide, we observed, immediately sat 
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down by a small stream, took off his shoes 
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and stockings, and bathed his feet in the 
water. We were quick to follow his exam- 
ple. With our feet in the cooling stream, we 
ate our lunch; and being too tired to talk, we 
watched the muddy river in silence, marvel- 
ing at the work it had done through the ages. 

One of the early names given to the river 
was Rio del Tizon, Firebrand River, quite 
suitable to its temperament. It was called this 
by one of Coronado’s scouts who observed the 
Yuma Indians, some miles to the south, danc- 
ing naked in the winter time, with firebrands 
in their hands. 

The name must have seemed most appro- 
priate to J. W. Powell, the first man to ex- 
plore the gorge by boat. Watching the Colo- 
rado’s current, while we hungrily ate every 
crumb of our lunch, we pictured the hazard- 
ous undertaking of Powell, school teacher, 
geologist, and one-armed veteran of the Civil 
War. He started from Green River City, 
Wyoming, May 24, 1869, with nine men and 
four boats. When he finished the trip, two 
boats and four men were missing. 

Soon our cowboy guide gave us the signal, 


GOD SAVE 


cried. “We call them recorders. Let me see 
if I can play the counter to that tune. What 
do you call it?” 

Hally handed Harry the alto flute. “ ‘Four 
Marys’,” he said. “It was all aboot my 
grandmither.” 

Harry looked up angrily. 
jests to me,” he said. 
question.” 

“He wasn’t makin’ game of you, English 
boy,” Lizzie interrupted. “Our grandmither 
was the Queen o’ Scotland, and folks aye 
make songs about queens.” 

Hally stamped his foot. 
naughty lass, why did ye tell?” 

Harry Lawes stood back, aghast. He bowed 
as well as he knew how, very low. “Your 
Lordship and Ladyship, forgive me. You 
must be the King’s son and daughter, just 
come from Scotland. I heard you were ex- 
pected.” 

“Aye,” Hally said crossly, “we are—and 
weary work it is. Seldom enough I get a 
chance for a bit o’ quarrel, with folk aye 
bowin’. I like ye, Harry, and we'll forget 
this Prince foolishness. Come with me, and 
we'll go on explorin’.” 

“But won't your people miss you?” Harry 
was a little awed still. 

“Not a bit of it. My dad’s writin’ a book, 
all about witches and bogles, and readin’ it 
to my mither and Baby Charles. Liz and I 
slid away. Come on and help explore. Liz, 
go on back with the flutes.” 

“I won't,” said Princess Elizabeth. She 
tied her cap firmly on her yellow curls and 
stood where she was. “I’m goin’ to explore, 
too.” 

“Then ye mustn’t squeak, or be scared 0’ 
bogles, or aught we may find.” 

“I promise,” she said. “Stuarts aren’t ever 
scared.” 

“All right. Come on, then. Where does 
this door lead, Harry?” 

“Only into the closet where they keep the 
robes.” 

“That’s no fun,” said Prince Hally. He 
darted around a big carved screen, and came 
back. “Harry, Liz, I've found something.” 

“It's the Speaker's mace,” Harry said. 

“I suppose, if we whang it doon, some- 
one’ll come runnin’,” said Prince Hally 
doubtfully. He dropped the mace and went 


“Stop making 
“That was a civil 


“Lizzie, you 
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and we made ready to be on our way back, 
up Bright Angel Trail. When we came to 
the Indian Gardens, one of the girls said that 
she was not feeling well. Then she fainted. 

The guide grunted in disgust, “Hap ens 
every bloomin’ trip!" He threw cold water 
into her face and she revived immediately. 

When at last we reached the rim again, the 
ten mules wound slowly up in a group and 
we looked behind us down into the dusk. 
How much closer a feeling for the canyon we 
had because of taking the trail down to the 
river, how much more intimate an acquaint- 
ance with its vastness! It is so difficult to 
comprehend the chasm from its rim. 

As we looked again at the maze of pin- 
nacles and colored walls, we could see why 
the names of the different points were se- 
lected so lavishly from world mythology. 
While some of the places have appropriately 
acquired Indian names, and other names are 
purely descriptive, many smack of far-off 
places and other ages. Such are “Brahma 
Temple,” “Apollo Temple,” and ‘Galahad 
Castle’—Hindu, Greek, and English. 


THE KING 


on hunting. Harry, beside him, shouted al- 
most as he did, “It’s a trap door!” 

“It must lead down to the old vaults of the 
Abbey,” Harry said. 

The three of them knelt by the trap door, 
Hally’s red curls and Elizabeth's yellow ring- 
lets mixed with Harry Lawes’s brown mop. 

“There's a ring,’ Harry said. “I wish we 
had flint-and-steel, this corner’s so dark.” 

“I have,” Prince Hally said proudly, and 
pulled a box from his pocket. He struck a 
spark from the small stone by striking steel 
down on it, and caught the spark deftly in 
the tinder. Flame flashed up and they could 
see the big iron ring, lying flat on the dark, 
dusty stone floor. 

“Hold it, Liz,” said her brother, pushing 
the box into her hands. He and Harry 
gripped and pulled. Slowly the square trap 
came up, showing the top of a ladder. 

“Oh, let me see—let me see!” Princess 
Elizabeth cried. She held the tinder box 
down, but in her excitement the silver flute 
fell from her other hand. They heard it 
strike the floor below. 

“Oh, Godmither’s flute!” she cried. “Hally, 
get it.” 

“That comes of lettin’ lasses in on ex- 
plorin’,” said Prince Hally bitterly. 

“We'll have to go down and get it,” cried 
Harry Lawes. 

“Aren't ye feared?” Elizabeth asked. 

“No, it’s just a wood cellar. I can see 
faggots.” 

“You stay up here, Liz,” ordered Hally. 
“Give me the tinder box.” 

Liz sat reluctantly back on the floor. 

“And don’t cry out, whatever ye hear. 
There might be some o’ Dad's bogles down 
there,” Prince Hally went on severely. 

Henry Lawes didn’t think there were like- 
ly to be bogles in an old wood cellar, but he 
was glad of any reason that kept the little 
Princess from scrambling down what looked 
like a rickety ladder. 

The boys made their way down and 
alighted safely, picking up the flute. 

“The old monks might have left gold 
treasures here,’ Hally said hopefully. 

“So they might,” Harry agreed. The two 
stole behind the stacks of faggots, half seen 
in the light from the opening above, and 
then sprang back. There was something back 
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“Shiva Temple’ and “Wotan’s Throne” 
recently fired the imagination of the whole 
country. No white man had ever set foot up- 
on them, and when a scientific expedition de- 
termined to scale them and collect the animals 
which lived there, the general public ex- 
pected no less than dinosaurs and mastodons, 
Baggage was dropped to the scientists by 
parachutes. The adventure was thrilling al- 
though, needless to say, no ancient monsters 
were found living there. 

If you are air-minded, you may fly over 
Shiva and Wotan, and take a peek at the 
isolated sections for yourself, Planes are main- 
tained for visitors, but if you are a good 
hiker and trained to high altitudes, you will 
get a much more intimate view of the canyon 
by hiking down the trail and back. 

In any case, at night when the moon rises 
over the canyon rim, and you watch Indians 
from the near-by country dancing for the visi- 
tors and hear the mystery of their drum 
beats, you, too, will surely hear the note 
which tells of spirits dwelling in this incom- 
prehensible natural gorge. 
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of the piled bundles of wood, to be sure, 
though it didn’t look exciting. 

“Only quite new barrels with black stuff in 
them,” Harry Lawes said, investigating. 

Prince Hally looked sober. He put a 
finger inside one of the barrels. “Dinna ye 
ken what this is?” he said. “It's fearsome, 
with no covers. It’s gunpowder.” 

“Gunpowder!” As Harry spoke, they heard 
a sound. Men’s footsteps. The two boys 
clutched each other and huddled quickly be- 
hind the big barrels. 

The men were talking as they came, ap- 
parently unafraid of being overheard. Each 
carried a flaring torch. 

“See here for yourself, Master Fawkes— 
gunpowder enough to blow them all higher 
than Gilderoy’s kite,’ said the nearest man 
in a rough, deep voice. 

“Aye, I see,” said the other voice—a 
smooth, gentleman’s voice this time. “Is the 
fuse laid from the house you hired next door?” 

“It is. And if King Jamie is bringing his 
lads to show off at the opening of Parliament, 
as is promised, all that'll be needed will be 
to kidnap the girl, Elizabeth, set her up for 
Queen, and have England in our hands.” 

Prince Hally opened his mouth to shout, 
but Harry Lawes clapped a hand over it be- 
fore he could utter a sound. ‘Wait,’ he 
whispered, close to the Prince’s ear. “They're 
going back the way they came.” 

He had hard work keeping the fiery little 
Stuart Prince still. But presently the foot- 
steps died away. The two boys put their 
heads cautiously out in the shadows. They 
could smell the resin of the torches the men 
had carried. As Harry Lawes cautiously 
followed Hally up the shaky ladder, he re- 
membered to be glad the resin had covered up 
the smell of the tinder-box. 

Prince Hally was shaking with rage as he 
climbed out on the pavement above. He 
snatched his sister in his arms. ‘They'd kid- 
nap Liz! They'd blow up Dad and me and 
Baby Charles,”: he stammered. “They're 
wicked men.” 

“Hush! Let’s shut down the trap door 
first,” whispered Harry Lawes. “They might 
come back.” 

“Aye.” They let the trap door down soft- 
ly, and Prince Hally caught Harry Lawes'’s 

(Continued on page 48) 
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His Pros pects 


“And what,” asked 
the chief of the Can- 
nibal Islands in his 
kindest tones, “was 
your business before 
you were captured by | 
my men?” 

“I was a newspaper 
man,” answered the 
captive. 

“An editor?” 

“No, merely an as- 
sistant editor.” 

“Cheer up, young 
man, promotion awaits 
you. After dinnet you 
shall be editor-in- 
chief.""—Sent by JEAN 
CRUTCHFIELD, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


MISTRESS: 


Was It a Slip? 


VisIToR: My, what 
a large skating rink 





The Prize-W inning 
Joke of the Month 





Economy 


goldfish fresh water ? 


LIN, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 

| girl whose joke is published in this box. 


———-- Just Stuck 


“Now, children,” the 
teacher told the class, 
“it is the law of gravi- 
tation that keeps us on 
this earth.” 

“But, please, Miss 
Nelson,” inquired a 
little girl, “how did 
we stay on before the 
law was passed ?”’— 
Sent by JEAN MARIE 
ENTRIKIN, Shreveport, | 
Louisiana. 


Have you given the Riddle 
Maip: No, ma’am. They ain't fin- Bessir: What 
ished the water I gave them yester- would you have, if 
day.—Sent by Mary ELLEN QUIN- you had three-sevenths 
of a chicken, two- 
thirds of a cat, and 


one half of a goat? 


Chicago, because 
three-sevenths of a 
chicken would be Chi, 
two-thirds of a cat 
would be ca, and 








you have! 
INSTRUCTOR: Yes, — 
indeed, it has a seat- 


ing capacity of five thousand.—Sent by Ciar- 
IcE HALL, Tampa, Florida. 


Threat 


A man came running into the police depart- 
ment exclaiming, “I’ve been robbed!” 

The police commissioner asked the man if 
the robber had tried to shoot him. 

"Yes," he replied excitedly, “he stuck a 
gun in my stomach and threatened to blow 
my brains out!’—Sent by BARBARA FARRIN- 
GER, Piedmont, California. 


Confidentially, It Blinks 





‘Mother, I just can’t thread this needle.” 

“Why, Son?” 

“Well, every time I get the thread near the 
eye, it blinks.”"—Sent by Lois HENDERSON, 
Holston, Virginia. 





| 








Jessie: You'd have | 


one half of a goat! 


would be go. Therefore, 





you'd have Chi- | 


cago!—Sent by Lois Brapsury, Eldorado, | 
Illinois. 
Peppered 
“Engaged to five girls at once!” exclaimed 


the horrified father. 
such a situation?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the son airily, “un- 
less Cupid shot me with a machine gun.”— 
Sent by FLORENCE Hype, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 


“How do you explain 


Little Me 


LirrLE Girt: Mother, may Sally and me 
go to the movies? 

MOTHER: “Sally and I,” dear. 

LitTLE Giri: Yes, Mother, but what about 
me ?—Sent by ELIZABETH CARRUTHERS, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, 





Yes! Experts say the 
new Northlands are 
absolutely the most 
beautiful skis ever de- 
veloped. All the famous 
Northland performance 
and durability plus the 
most remarkable ski 
finish ever offered. 
Beautiful skis, the ul- 
timate in grace, at a 
price you can afford! 
Send 10c for the new 
Northland Ski Manual. 
48 pages, 82 illustra- 
tions, edited by Hannes 
Schneider. world’s 
foremost ski authority. 
Free folder on request. 
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The Only Genuine Art Corners 
are made by ENGEL of Chicago! 
Original Square and Round styles, 
also others illustrated are still in 
steady demand. New Poc-kets 
and Transparosare especially 

! Forpkg. each of three 
types and samples, send 30¢ 
in stamps, coin or money order to 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 
Dept.4-N,4709 N. Clark St., Chicago, 
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GOD SAVE THE Kl NG CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46 


hand. “Come, we'll find Dad, and tell him 
to get the troops out.” 

Little Elizabeth ran after them, pulling at 
her brother's sleeve. ‘We canna, Hally, 
don’t ye mind?” she gasped. ‘There was 
audiences to be held after Dad finished his 
readin’, They wouldna let us in.” 

Harry Lawes stopped short. ‘My master 
has an audience with the King—he said so,” 
he told them excitedly. ‘‘He must be still in 
the anteroom, working on his anthem. Come.” 

They ran to the heavy door and pounded on 
it. Dr. Bull, frowning, came out. “Here, 
what's all this?” he demanded. “Is this any 
way to do when—” 

Harry Lawes broke in. "Doctor, these are 
the King’s children—and Hally and I over- 
heard a terrible gun-powder plot, to blow up 
Parliament and the King and kidnap little 
Princess Elizabeth.” 

“Pish, tush! Nonsense!” began Dr. Bull, 
when his eyes fell on the silver flute still 
clutched in Harry Lawes’s hand. “That's the 
recorder-flute from old King Henry's favorite 
set! How came you by it?” he cried, shocked. 

“My sister, the Princess, found it in her 
Godmither’s cupboard — Queen Elizabeth's 
cupboard,” Prince Hally said impatiently. “If 
ye dinna believe there's a plot, go down and 
see the powder for yoursel’.” 

“Your Grace—your Lordship,” the Doctor 
stammered, dropping on his knee as he recog- 
nized the embroidered royal arms on the 
Prince's shoulder, ‘forgive me—” 

“T'Il forgive ye if yell haste to my father 
with the story,” Hally said. “But go and 
look first.” 

Dr. Bull wasted no time. He opened the 
trap and climbed down the ladder. 
They heard him trotting behind the faggots, 
and then his stifled exclamation. He came 
up the ladder again. “God save the King,” 
he was muttering. “Oh, God, save our noble 
King!” 


door 


“God will save him, if ye hurry,” the 
Prince reminded. 

The children trailed after the choir master 
through the long corridors of St. Stephen’s. 
“God save our noble King,” Dr Bull muttered 
as he went. Suddenly he stopped. 

“Well, what is it, good doctor?” Prince 
Hally demanded, poking him with the silver 
flute. 

“God save our noble king—I have my an- 
them!"" cried Doctor Bull joyfully. 


FTER that, although His Majesty, King 

James, was so grateful after his fright 
that he confirmed the good Doctor as head of 
the King’s Chapel, the really important thing, 
as it seemed to the musician himself, was that 
there was a new anthem. 

King Jamie, his arm around Harry Lawes, 
kissing and hugging him as was his wont with 
people he liked, said, “And what would ye 
have, laddie?” 

Harry stood still. He didn’t know quite 
what the King meant until Hally, from his 
foldstool by the King’s great chair, whispered, 
“He means what reward, Harry. You helped 
me find the barrels, you great gomerell.” 

Harry Lawes, comprehending, spoke up 
boldly. “I'd like—I'd like a musical educa- 
tion of the best, Sire,’’ he said. “My father’s 
a poor vicar-choral at Salisbury, and I know 
not how long he can keep me here—there’s 
my brother Will coming on.” 

“Ye shall have a musical education of the 
best,” said King James. “Coperario himself, 
that’s to teach my bairns, shall teach ye.” 

“Lessons with us! I am so glad,” cried 
Prince Hally, and Dr. Bull, who was a great 
friend of Coperario (or Cooper, as he was 
really called when not competing with fash- 
ionable Italian music-masters) nodded happi- 
ly. 

“Then we can play parts on Godmither’s 
silver flutes,” whispered Princess Elizabeth. 


THIS BUSINESS of PHOTOGRAPHY 


thing from needles to airplanes, from green 
peas in pods to pianos in living rooms, and 
such photography takes technical and artistic 
skill of topnotch quality. It is a busy world, 
this one of the commercial photographer, but 
it is a fascinating and endlessly changing 
world as well. 

In the commercial field, as mentioned be- 
fore, you will find specialists in industrial 
and architectural photography. Margaret 
Bourke-White is a woman who has taken 
wonderful portraits of men and women, has 
made fine sociological studies and magnificent 
news pictures and picture-stories; but some of 
the most splendid pictures she has ever made 
have been of the steel mills in the mid-West 
of our country. The bigness, the wonder, the 
tension of the scene as the great heated 
furnaces spew forth their white hot metal 
can be seen in her remarkable series of pic- 
tures. Architectural photography is closely 
allied to the industrial. They both must be 
done with cameras adapted to straighten re- 
ceding lines of perspective and so show a 
building sitting solid and four-square on its 
base. This can be done with the larger studio 
cameras, which have swinging backs and ad- 
justable lenses; if you have such a camera, or 
can borrow one, you may practice taking pic- 
tures of your own home and your friends’ 
houses, and doorways, fronts of stores, and 


factories in your vicinity. Even in a small 
community, you can help pay for your hobby, 
sometimes, by selling such pictures for Christ- 
mas cards to householders; and and 
factories will sometimes commission a local 
photographer to supply them with a good 
picture of their place of business. The dwell- 
ing house picture must be not only technically 
accurate but also have an artistic appeal; the 
place of business picture should be wire- 
sharp technically, and though artistic appeal 
need not be the primary interest, good spac- 
ing, strong high lights and shadows, and 
such artistic details will help sell your work 
for you. 

One of the biggest fields in photography 
to-day is the demand for spot news. Small be- 
ginnings, too, may lead to big things. Your 
school newspaper or magazine will be glad 
of photographs of the football touchdown, 
or the final goal in the girls’ basketball tour- 
nament, or a scene from the last act of the 
senior play. From making such pictures, to 
making news pictures for the local newspaper 
is an easy step. Sometimes the editor of a 
small newspaper—as well as the biggest— 
will use pictures of women gathering for a 
golf tournament, or planning a bazaar, or 
the annual outing of the Rotary or Kiwanis 
clubs. The larger the group, the more distinct 
the faces, the better the editor will like the 


stores 





“Baby Charles can play already, though he’s 
not five years old yet.” 

“But first,” said the King, with his strong 
Scots accent, “since ye have the bit recorders, 
let's get to the business ye were summoned 
for, Doctor, Play me the first verse to my 
anthem, while the men-at-arms go to take 
these wicked men and to find the barrels.” 

Harry looked apprehensively at his choir 
master. But Dr. Bull proudly handed round 
the words and music he had been busily 
scribbling while the King talked with the 
boys. 

In those days everyone read music at sight, 
and sang parts as easily as we read print 
aloud. So, while King Jamie sat back, hold- 
ing the hand of tall, yellow-haired Anne of 
Denmark, the others first played through the 
new tune on the recorders, and then sang in 
quartet: 


"God save our noble king, 
“God save our glorious king, 
"God save the king. 

“Grant him victorious, 
“Happy and glorious, 
“Long to reign over us, 
“God save the king.” 


AuTHoR’S NOTE: 

Prince Hally, who from all accounts was as 
clever and handsome and beloved as his 
grandmother, Queen Mary of Scotland, died 
in his teens, leaving a broken-hearted court 
behind him. Little Princess Liz grew up to 
become Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. While 
several people are claimed as composers of 
“God Save the King,’’ Doctor Bull seems to 
be the soundest candidate of any. As for 
young Harry Lawes, he got his musical train- 
ing from the royal children’s music-master, 
Coperario (or Cooper, as he really was) and 
became one of the best-known composers of 
his day. Nobody knows who actually betrayed 
the Gunpowder Plot. 
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shot. For he knows that people love to see 
their pictures in print, and he can often use 
such pictures when they are technically well 
done. 

Spot news of tragedy may seem a morbid 
business, and perhaps it is no business for a 
young girl, but pictures of fires, accidents, 
and similar catastrophes are readily salable to 
newspapers. Sports news is always more in- 
teresting if a dramatic picture accompanies it, 
so practice taking such pictures. Keep your 
backgrounds simple—if necessary, lie on your 
stomach and shoot your subject against the 
sky. Look at the sports pages of big news- 
papers and see how the prints make the 
pitcher or goalie or whatever stand out sharp 
and clear of surroundings and other people. 

From local spot news, to spot news of 
national or international interest is not so big 
a step. With a variety of pictorial magazines 
published weekly, and with newspapers large 
and small having one or more pages de- 
voted solely to pictures, the market is open 
to the alert young news photographer. 

Training for such work should include 
high school courses in printing and allied sub- 
jects; in college it should include courses in 
journalism. One excellent portrait photog- 
rapher I know made a complete failure of a 
news assignment, though it carried promise 
of great financial success and fame. She was 
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primarily a “still” photographer and did not 
have what reporters call “a nose for news.” 
She simply did not recognize the ingredients 
of a good story. Her photographs were ex- 
cellent technically and artistically, but they 
did not tell the story she was assigned to 
bring in. 

News photography nowadays includes an- 
other interesting field—the telling of a story 
by a series of related photographs. Almost 
every week a certain pictorial magazine con- 
tains such a story, either the biography of a 
man made up of pictures taken over the 
years by various photographers and strung 
together to illustrate the text; or a story made 
by a single photographer in one assignment. 
Margaret Bourke-White and her husband put 
together the story of the dispossessed farm- 
ers of the Southwest so marvelously that a 
book, You Have Seen Their Faces, has been 
published, showing her pictures and his text. 

One of the most interesting uses of photog- 
raphy is in a field that is not so crowded as 
portraiture, or commercial illustration, or 
journalistic photography. And that is tech- 
nical photography. Here the photographer 
may work with microscopes or microscope 
lenses in making studies of plant and animal 
or mineral structures; again, he or she may 
work in the operating room, photographing 
the moment of greatest interest to surgeons 
and students of surgery; or it may be in 
making series of slides on highly technical 
subjects such as astronomy or geology. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 

Women have been particularly successful | 
in this field. To prepare for photography | 
through the X-ray, or a microscope study of 
diseases and operations, a technician's train- 
ing in a hospital would be desirable. Basic 
courses during high school years would be in | 
biology, chemistry, or geology, depending on | 
the particular interests of the student. Pay is 
perhaps not so high in this as in the com- 
mercial fields, but the work is combined with | 
great social usefulness, and the satisfactions | 
from such work can never be measured by the | 
pay received. 

Another field is opening up with the de- 
velopment of color photography, and that is | 
the making of slides of plants and their parts 
for the biological departments of colleges and 
universities; the making of slides of paint- 
ings and art objects for museums; and many 
other types of slides where color is im- 
portant. Color film is still very expensive— 
and it should be used only in cameras that 
have precision adjustments—but when you 


are considering what fields are new and less | 


crowded with competitors, remember color is| 
the newest in the photographic world. 

If you are the kind of girl, then, who has 
in you that mixture of the artistic and the 
mechanical, of the creative mind mingled with 
scientific curiosity, there is every reason to 
suppose that you can become a success as a 
photographer. Anyway, you can’t tell until 
you try, so get out your camera now and 
make some real pictures. | 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
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familiar, said in her ear, “You poor kid! 
You been working ever since I left?” It 
was Stacy Talbot. 

With a tremendous effort she pulled her- 
self together. Kid, indeed! 

He went on, “Listen—tell them all what 
to do first, then you come along to the house 
and find something to eat.” 

Ellen felt suddenly meek. The gang gath- 
ered around her and she gave them directions. 

“I'll show ‘em how it's done,” chimed in 
Billy. 

“Why, Billy Judd!” screamed his sister. 
“Just look at your dress suit!” 

Billy glanced down at his trousers. They 
were streaked with dirt and oil. His dress 
shirt was smudged, his tie and collar were 
missing. 

“I should worry,” 
was only Bob’s old one anyway. 
it was fit for.” 

“Hey, kids, get to work,” called Stacy 
over his shoulder as he steered Ellen toward 
the kitchen. 

Somehow it was good to let the responsi- 
bility slide for a time from her tired shoul- 
ders. Stacy, who seemed to have taken over, 
went out, saying he would send Billy in for 
food. Ellen sighed, blissfully appreciative of 
the warm kitchen, the chair, the hot milk 
she was sipping. 

Before Billy came, Mose arrived, his eyes 
bulging in his black face. Rhody glared at 
him and her voice rose shrilly. “Yo’ no 
‘count, black—” 

But Ellen jumped up and laid a restraining 
hand on Rhody’s quivering arm. “No time 
now for scolding,” she said. “Mose, find 
the blow torches—matches are too slow—and 
get to work as if Dad were here. Hurry!” 

Mose faded out the back door like a phan- 


returned Billy. “It 
This is all 


tom in the mist, and Ellen, refreshed, re- | 
joined the others in the grove. 

The work went forward swiftly now. The 
air was filled with the acrid smell of pine 
smoke. The gang were in high spirits. They 
whistled and sang and kidded each other. At 
first, that is. As the night wore on and the 
enveloping cold grew more penetrating, si- 
lence fell on them all. 

Up and down the long rows they trudged. 
Stacy had divided them into sections of three 
or four, each with its particular chore. One 
section brought fresh kindling and oil and 
wood, while another fired the piles. Still an- 
other group kept watch over three or four of 
the most recently kindled fires to see that 
they were kept blazing. 

It was past midnight when they agreed 
to knock off and meet in the kitchen for food. 
Mose was left to go the rounds, with orders 
to report any fires that needed replenishing. 
Every other pile in both the east and west 
groves was burning. They had still to fire 
the ones in between. The temperature had 
dropped to twenty-six degrees. ¥ 

They piled into the kitchen, chilled, weary, 
and ravenous, and fell on the high piled 
plates of sandwiches Rhody had made and— 
bread having given out—hot biscuits. 

Suddenly someone said, “Where's Billy?” | 

Billy. They looked at each other. Where 
was Billy. 

Bob went to the back door and called his 
brother. He called again and again, but | 
there was no response. 

A babel arose. Who had seen Bill wail 
How long ago was it that Bob had taken 
over driving the truck, to his brother's dis- | 
gust? He had been with Mac and Artie when 
they cut fresh shavings in the shed, hadn't | 
he—or had he? | 

They swarmed out into the cold night air | 
again. The fires burned brightly, lighting up 
the long rows of trees with their round yel- 
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low fruit. The smoke rose straight up and 
blotted out the stars. Where in all those 
forty acres was Billy? 

Scattering, the young people ran through 
the grove, shouting, ‘Billy! Oh, Billy!” 

They found him by one of the fires sound 
asleep, his smudged cheek peacefully pil- 
lowed on his arm. His brother shook his 
shoulder and he leaped to his feet, blinking 
wildly. 

“Poor kid,’’ said Stacy, “he needs food. 
Come along.’ He took Billy's arm. 

“I'm all right—let me alone,” Billy said, 
shamefaced. This was how a sentinel must 
feel when caught asleep at his post. “I'm all 
right, I tell you.” 

But Stacy and his brother marched him be- 
tween them to the kitchen where they plied 
him with hot milk and biscuits and ham. 
“As if I were a baby,” the boy thought dis- 
gustedly. 

“Better lie down and get some sleep, kid,” 
Bob advised. 

“Oh, yeah?” retorted Billy truculently. 
“You go chase yourself! I can work as long 
as you any day.”” In five minutes he was 
back among the frost fighters, his round, 
freckled face grimly set. 

Patiently, methodically, they set about fir- 
ing the piles still unlighted, trudging up and 
down the long lanes. Sometimes they had to 
wait for the truck to bring fresh supplies of 
kindling. At such times they warmed their 
chilled fingers and discussed the possibility 
of a further drop in temperature. 

“Dad said that, when he was a boy, they 
had a terrible freeze at this time of year. My 
grandfather lost everything. Even the trees 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
froze.” This from Ellen, as she looked with 
pride at the bright fires all around them. 
She felt the warm glow and a thrill of exulta- 
tion rose in her. ‘We have saved the grove,” 
she thought, ‘the gang and I!” 

At least for to-night they had. To-morrow 
—why, it was already to-morrow. That's 
why the fires seemed somehow less brilliant 
and the black vault overhead had turned to 
gray. In a short time the sun would take 
over the job of warming the threatened fruit. 

The gang converged toward the house. 
Those in the vicinity of the field truck rode, 
relaxed, inert, leaning heavily against the 
sides. Those not near it dragged heavy feet. 
The fires—hundreds of them—were all light- 
ed now and burning briskly. A little wind 
rose and blew the smoke into their faces as 
they jolted and stumbled along. 

In the kitchen they collapsed into chairs, 
or sank down, exhausted, on the floor. 

“I'se coffee fo’ yiall,” said Rhody, “an’ 
hoe cake an’ syrup an’ sausage.” 

“Whoopee!” cried Billy, trying to hide 
his fatigue. 

The hot drink and food put new life into 
their drooping spirits. They looked at one 
another's smudged and wrinkled clothes, di- 
sheveled hair, and dirty faces, and burst out 
laughing. “Isn't everybody a scream?” cried 
Rixie. 

“You look all right to me,” said Ellen. 
“And, of course, I can never thank you all 
for what you've done. You've saved the 
grove—and I guess the Fletchers would 
have had to go to the poorhouse if the fruit 
had been frozen. You had to give up the 


dance to do it, too.” 





JANUARY, 1941 


“Oh, no, Ellen, it was really you who 
saved the grove,” cried Nancy. “We only 
helped. And anyway it was fun—more fun 
even than the dance, if you ask me!” 

“Right you are,” exclaimed Stacy Talbot. 
“And, by the way, isn’t the spring dance 
about two weeks off?” He took a step 
toward Ellen. “Bob told me—” 

“Ellen,” interrupted Bob Judd _ hastily, 
“may I—will you go to the dance with me?” 

Stacy’s face flushed. “I was going to in- 
vite Ellen to go to that dance myself!’ he 
said. “I intended to, the very first minute 
I met her.” 

Ellen’s eyes moved, first to the handsome 
Stacy, then to the always admired Bob, then 
to the girls on whose faces astonishment 
overcame envy; and then to Billy whose 
round, freckled face looked more childish 
than ever with its streaks of soot. 

“I really should pinch myself,” she 
thought, “to see if I'm dreaming. Stacy has 
really asked me—the super, the one all the 
girls are crazy about. And Bob, too. I 
thought he'd never ask me anywhere. Two 
invitations to a dance I thought I'd never 
get to, at all!” 

The early sun, like a huge orange, had just 
rolled up and, shining in at the kitchen win- 
dow, lighted up her strong young face, her 
generous, sensitive mouth and clear eyes— 
the face she herself deplored as “funny 
looking.” Suddenly she knew with whom 
she would go to that dance. 

“Thanks a lot, Stacy and Bob,” she said, 
“but Billy is taking me—aren’t you, Billy? 
To make up to me for not being able to go 
with you last night.” 








AMERICAN PAINTERS SERIES—JAMEs MCNEILL WHISTLER 





AMES McNEILL WHISTLER was born in Lowell, Massachu- 

setts, in 1834. His parents, while not rich, were cultured peo- 
ple in comfortable circumstances. When young James Abbott, 
as he was christened, was about eight years old, his father, a civil 
engineer, was sent to Russia to superintend the building of a rail- 
road. For some years the family lived in St. Petersburg. There 
he first became acquainted with the Old Masters, falling especially 
under the influence of that genius of color, Velasquez. 

When Whistler was about seventeen, his father died and the 
family returned to the United States. As there were several mili- 
tary men among the Whistler ancestors, young James Abbott 
entered West Point. Before he went, he saw to it that his name 
was changed to James McNeill, for he feared that his initials, 
J. A. W., and his propensity for lengthy discourse, would bring 
upon him an unwelcome nickname. The young man was not 
suited to the discipline of an army career, however, nor especially 
fond of study, and in his third year he was discharged. During 
the next four years he tried his hand at several things, among 
others designing maps for the United States Geodetic Survey 
Department, but this held little interest for him. He amused 
himself by decorating the margins with sketches. Some of his 
maps, with their borders of sea gulls and Arab heads, may still 
be obtained from the Geodetic Department. 

Finally, deciding that art would be his career, he went to Paris 
where he found lodgings in the Latin Quarter. In the fashion of 
most young art students, he was sometimes cold and hungry, and 
often without money to buy materials for his work. 

Whistler worked for two years in the studio of Gleyre, but 
he learned as much from his association with contemporary artists 
such as Courbet, Latour, Manet, and Degas; and from his studies 
of the paintings of Velasquez, Rembrandt, and of Japanese prints. 

When the first Japanese prints began to make their way into 
Parisian art circles, they created an interest in oriental ideas of 
composition and color. Whistler's discriminating sense of beauty 
prompted him to seize upon this “rage” and to imitate, in his own 
work, the restrained, almost two-dimensional composition and the 
flat, diversified patches of color of the prints. To this period 
belong “The Lady of the Land of Porcelain,” and ‘The Lady of 
the Lang Lijsen,”” which was reproduced as a frontispiece in 
the January, 1938 AMERICAN GIRL. 

After some years in Paris, the artist crossed to London to visit 


his sister, the wife of a well-known English etcher, and from 
that time on he made his home mostly in London. 

By the last quarter of the century, Whistler was an outstand- 
ing figure in art circles. He knew everyone of importance and, 
although many critics disagreed with him on what was valuable in 
art, a few appreciated what he was trying to do, and many ad- 
mired his keen intelligence and ready wit. 

Mr. Leyland, a ship builder, who had become Whistler's 
friend, commissioned the artist to paint a picture for his dining 
room, and gave him permission to superintend the decorating of 
the room during his own absence. This was at the height of 
Whistler's enthusiasm for the oriental, and he not only painted 
the picture, but spared no expense in creating a background suited 
to his canvas. This background is the famous “Peacock Room,” 
with gorgeous gold peacocks on its blue walls, now to be seen at 
the Freer Museum in Washington, D. C. Mr. Leyland, however, 
was astonished and angry at the cost, and a quarrel ensued. In- 
deed, Whistler's whole life was a series of disputes and quarrels, 
both in and out of print. 

A few years later, Whistler included, in an exhibit of his work, 
a painting that caused a veritable storm of controversy. This was 
the ‘Falling Rocket,” or ‘Nocturne in Black and Gold,” an im- 
pression of fireworks at night. 

Life in London brought him in close contact with the Thames. 
He saw the river and sky merge in misty violet shadow at twi- 
light; gleam with pearly tints at dawn; grow gray and ghostlike 
in the fog; shimmer in the dust-laden atmosphere of late after- 
noon. He sought to interpret this in oils, and the result was such 
canvases as his celebrated “Battersea Bridge,’ in which the sim- 
ple design, the soft blue harmonies of tone, give the beauty with 
which twilight invests even harsh and ugly scenes. 

In portraiture, Whistler's fine decorative sense and austere 
selection produced some of the most distinguished canvases of his 
period, such as his world-famous portraits of his mother, of 
Thomas Carlyle, and of Miss Cecily Alexander. 

Whistler was sometimes thought of as a poseur. But, in reality, 
he was in deadly earnest, living for his art completely and sin- 
cerely, and ever ready to defend his convictions in his lectures and 
writings. In an age of photographic realism and sentimental 
“story” pictures, he placed the emphasis on design, and insisted 
that good painting should leave out all literary interest. M.C. 
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LORIDA sunshine, glowing 

through the orange umbrella 

over the little green table, 
cast a mellow radiance on Jean’s 
kerchiefed head and Joan’s red- 
gold locks. It was fun having lunch 
on the beach after the morning 
swim. 

Jean studied the menu. “Do I 
want a salad,” she murmured, “‘or 
would a sandwich be better?” 

“Bring her a cheese sandwich 
and a glass of milk, Harris,” Joan 
said briskly. ‘She can’t make up 
her mind—and we have things to 
do. Okay with you, Jin?” 

Her friend nodded. ‘I’m so con- 
tented and warm and full of sun- 
shine that I don’t seem to want to 
exert myself. It would be a real 
chore down here to do the strenu- 
ous things that are so much fun 
up North.” 


@ “Old lazybones,” chided Joan. 
“Have you enough energy to look 
at the new AMERICAN GiRL while 
we're waiting for our order, or do 
you just want to stare out at that 
bluing-blue ocean?” 

Jean came promptly to life. “No, 


of course I want to see the maga- 
zine. It’s the International Issue, 
isn't it?” 

“Yes, it is. And there’s an article 
by Mrs. Mark Kerr, on the way 
Girl Guides in countries at war 
have served their nations that will 
inspire you—and make you weep 
at the same time.” 

“Let me see that,” said Jean. 

Her chum pulled the magazine 
out of her knitting bag. ‘Mrs. 
Jordan, at the hotel, was talking 
about that article,” she went on. 


@ “She was impressed with the fact 
that the wonderful things Guides 
have done in the war were all in 
the line of their regular work. I 
mean that they know their Guiding 
—which is another name for Scout- 
ing—so well that when the emer- 
gency came they were ready to use 
everything they'd learned.” 

“I heard her. She said what 
Guides and Scouts are doing is a 
demonstration of the value of the 
movement to any nation,” said Jean 
thoughtfully. “What else is in the 
International Number?” 

“Lots of good things. A beauti- 


Lookin’ 


Lazy at 
the Sea” 


ful story about Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s first love, by Constance 
Buel Burnett, and—”’ 

Jean looked up eagerly. “Isn't 
Mrs. Burnett the daughter-in-law 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett, who 
wrote Little Lord Fauntleroy?” 

“Yes, she is,” Joan nodded as- 
sent. “And there’s a grand article 
in this number by Emma-Lindsay 
Squier, about a ‘co-educational’ pic- 
nic in Tunis where the veiled Mos- 
lem girls sat under the trees of a 
country estate to eat their meal, 
with their backs to their young 
Arab fiancés, in a separate group. 
There are fascinating letters from 
Mother M. Anna, too, who is work- 
ing with native Guides in Uganda, 
British East Africa, and—” 

Jean touched her friend’s arm. 
“Hold everything! Here comes our 
lunch. Let’s go on with this when 
Harris has served our food.” 


If your subscri ption has run out, 
mail the renewal to-day. Send $1.50 
for one year or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 











Everyone will enjoy the ‘“‘smooth- 
ness” of this Streamlined Fiash 
Light, designed as an automatic 
spotlight. Made of seamless 
brass tubing and handsomely 
finished in jade green enamel 
with chromium fittings, it boasts 
such features as prefocused lamp 
with die-cast reflector, lamp 
shock absorber, and trefoil in- 
signia on the base. We furnish 
it complete with battery. 


FREE! 


Did you ever lose a marvelous recipe after 
carefully writing it down? Just because 
you had no definite place for preserving 
those best recipes? We offer you a Recipe 
File with lined, loose-leaf pages and culi- 
nary index. The cover (7 x 9’) is of 
green leatherette with design in gold 
leaf, and the pages are of standard sized 
ruled paper (so that additional sheets 
may be secured at any convenient sta- 
tionery store). 


Be sure to tell us whether 


to send you the 


RECIPE FILE 
or the STREAMLINED FLASH LIGHT 
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HERE ARE ALL THE EASY DIRECTIONS 


Tell girls how much you enjoy your subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL—then go with 
the girls to their mothers and let them order sub- 
scriptions for themselves through you. 


When you have secured two such subscrip- 
tions (they may be 8 months for $1.00, or 1 
year for $1.50, or 2 years for $2.00), send us 
the two new names and addresses, together 
with the money you have received for the sub- 
scriptions. (The subscriptions must be sold 
to persons living outside your own home.) De- 
livery of the RECIPE FILE or FLASH LIGHT 
will be prompt—allow a week or ten days from 
the day the two subscriptions reach our address 
given below. 


Be sure to specify which to send you! 




















Address: Department X, THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 


























